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| Honoured Cozen, 


actin T is fo long fincel 
=» 2 writto you, that I 
ob {Kay am now aſhamed 
£6 222! to appearbefore you 

any other way then 
this, where this little mark of 
my reſpe&, may ſomething pre- 
tend to your pardon for what is 


paſt,by ſhewing you, Thathows 
— 


A3 1m 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ever I may have neglected, I can 
never forget you ; and although 
I am ſenhible, that I repair an 
unkindnels by an injury, whilſt 
I impoſe this Trifle upon your 
Patronage; yet I cannot much 
conſider that, when I call to 
mind how kindly you have 
ever entertained my friend{hip, 
and how unapt you are to inter- 
pret your friends to their diſad- 
vantage. This little thing thar 1 
preſentto you, and to the world 
in your name, tranſlated ſeven 
years ago, by my Fathers com- 
mand, who was a great admirer 


of the Author : ſo that what you 
ſce, was an effe& of my obedi 
ence, and no parc of my choice; 


IY 


ye 


my litcle ſtudies ( eſpecially at] th 
that time ) lying another way | b; 


neithet 


— 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
neither had I now puhliſhed' it, 
bur that I was unwilling to have 
a thing ( how mean ſoever 
turned to waſte Paper, that coſt 
meſome hours pains,ahd which 
( however | may have diſguiſed 
it ) is no ill thingin it ſelt, 

For what concerns the Dedi- 
cation of itto you, I muſt con- 
feſs,that beſides my gratitude,to 
which I am ever bound, I had a 
collaterall deſign upon your 
protection, ſuppoling that the 


cenſuring world would uſe me 


4 with more reſpet upon your 


account; and although you ſtand 
in need of no Morall precept to 
make you a perte& good man : 


e ;| yet perhaps it may not bealtoge- 
at ther unpleaſant to you, to look 
y | back into your own practice , 


1Cl 


A 4 and 
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and to read over your own Ver- 
tues, which are ſuch, as amongſt 
many others , and many wor- - 
thier have particularly obliged 
me to profeſs my felf 


Honoured Cozen, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


February 27. 
1663, 
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SSQSE HERE is nothing in the 
world that tends not to 
is ſome End ; Even inſenſi- | 

ble things ſeem to ad- 
*vance, and adapt them- 
lves to their proper uſe, and being 
applyed thereto, diſcover a kind of 
conſent, and ſeem to apprehend the 
Perfection of their Being. Things 
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that are endowed with action, move - 


of themſelves, as we ſee ; and all the 
Animals 
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Animals in generall,and every of them 
in this kind , purſues with fervency 
and Emulation. That for which he was 
born ; and is apparently delighted 
with the fruition of his deſire. What 
then ſhall man do, to whom Nature 
\ ( above things without life ) hath 

ven Sence, and (above the Common 
Gene of other Animals ) hath given 
diſcourſe and Reaſon to know and 
chooſe, of things preſented to Him the 
moſt excellent, and proper to his uſe ? 
May we not conclude Him to have his 
proper end decreed him.as the utmoſt 
aim of all his actions ? And that, as 
the happineſs of all things is their 
Perfection, and Perfection the fruition 
of the End;ſo the Felicity of Man ſhall 
conliſt in the acquiſition and atcheiv- 
ment of that he propoſes to himſelf, 
and to which all hisActions tend?Now 
the End of Man, and all his thoughts 
and Inclinations, is Good. And in- 
deed, there is none amongſt you that 
deſires not good,and flyes not [Il; and 
who being asked, why he doth this,or 
that, 


ww 
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that,will not anſwer, becauſe he thinks 
to do well. And though inthe Num- 
ber of our actions , the greater are 
found to belll ; notwithſtanding the 
general Purpoſe,by which we are led, 
1s ever to arrive at Good. But. as he 
that ſhoots at a mark, if his aim be. 
obſtructed, either by the infirmity of 
the Eye , or the corruption of the 
Air, or it he miſtake one m_ for 
another, though he earneſtly defire 
to hit, muſt err; ſo we, not rightly 
knowing in what conſiſts our good, 
and often miſtaking that about 1t, for 
the thing it ſelf, diſpoſe our particular 
actions wide of the general Intent. 
Good is not ( truly”) expoſed here to 
the view of all the world, Nature hath 
ſtrewed below but weak ſparks of its 
light, which nevertheleſs purely apply- 
cd to our minds;breaks out into a glo- 
rious ffame.and makesa true diſcovery 
of it ſelf, We mult then ſeek it, and 
we ſhall find it, and finding, know it : 
For, as truth , preſenting it ſelf to 
the underſtanding, is received with 
great 
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great Content , and fatisfaCtion ; ſo 
Good, preſenting it {elf to the Will, 
ſhall, there, be joyfully embraced, as 
its natural object : Ithink, that, pro- 
perly to define Good, a man may fay 
it is nothing but the Eſſence and ope- 
ration according to Nature 5 who Is 
ſo wile a Miſtrel. as that ſhe hath di- 
{poſed all things to their beſt Eſtate 5 
hath given them their firſt inclination 
to Good, and the End they ought to 
ſeek ; ſothat who will follow, cannot 
fail toobtain it. By Nature Man ſhould 
beſo compoſed, that the moſt Excel- 
lent Quality ſhould govern in him; 
and that, of things , preſented to his 
Choice, his Reaſon ſhould make uſe of 
ſuch as are moſt decent, and moſt to 
his purpoſe. The Good, then, of Man 
conſiſts in his healthfull Reaſon, that 
is to ſay, his Virtue 3 which is nothin 
but a conſtant Diſpoſition of the will 
to purſue things Honeſt, and fit. There 
Isnone but will acknowledge this for 
Good ; but many will ſay, that in this, 
alone, the Good of man cannot —_— 

ut 
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but that, withall , he muſt have a 
Body ſound, and well diſpoſed ; Com- 
modities, without which Life cannot 
ſtand 3 or.at the leaſt, be happy. But, 
if what we haveſaid,in the beginning, 
be true, and that the end of every 
thing is his Good, and his Good, his 
End ; -and, that theſe two ſo weave 
themſelves intoone another, that the 
One cannot lubſiſt without the other; 
a man may ſay , that neither Health, 
nor Body are the Good of Man, ſeeing 
they are not his End: for he poſleſles 
not them, but to ſerve him to a further 
Uſe: and the moſt part of his Age, 
he is miſerable with all this : unleſs 
we ſhall approve them for happy, to 
whom wealth and ſtrong Conſtituti- 
ons ſerve only ( as to very many) to 
nouriſh their vices, and foment their 
Paſſions. But a man may ſay, They 
help us to arrive at that End, and they 
are Inſtruments, without which, Man 
cannot reach this principall Good : 
and conſequently ( as they are ne- 
cellary to the acquiſition of That ) 

ought 
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ought themſelves to be reputed 
Goods. To which I ſhall anſwer ; 
That it is improper to call that gogd, 
which only 5A to _— go0d, 
and that which is the ſubject and 
matter of good: For vertue, which 
we have declared to be the trucGood, 
is of ſuch a-nature, that ſhe ſerves her 


ſelf indifterently with contrary things, 


& doth good with Poverty,as well as 
with Riches, with Sicknels-as well as 
with health : We commend him that 
ſuffers his wants with patience , his 
ſickneſs with conſtancy, as we do him 
that liberally diſtributes his ſubſtance, 
and lives virtuoutly 1n his health : So 
that if you will call Riches good, be- 
cauſe they arc aſſiſtant to vertue, call 
poverty fo too : for even ſhe attends 
her more : Put becauſe we have no 
pretence for the calling two things ſo 
contrary in themſelves, by one and 
the ſame name, let all ſuch things reſt 
indifterent , as are rendred good, or 
11 by the diſpolition of man ; and 
without which, he way arrive at his 


End ; 
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End ; which is, to be compoſed ac- 
cording to perfect Reaſon , to make 
good ule of things preſented to him, 
and conſequently to poſlels the fruiti- 
on of his Good. It we would rightly 
know, in what conſiſts our good, we 
muſt diſcover what, in our ſelves, 
adheres to it ; ( for it muſt be a good 
of that ſide ) ſince nothing ſeeks ano- 
ther good, then is avnext to its Own. 
Now ( without all coubt ) the Be- 
ginners and movers of our actions, in 
us, are the Underſtanding, and the 
Will ; the Good then, that we aim at, 
ſhould be their perfection, Peace and 
Satisfaction. Put 1f we there place 
Health, and Wealth , and eſteem 
them our Coods , and conſequently, 
what are their Contraries, Ills, why 
do we not preſcntly declare, that we 
can have no felicity in this world and 
that our lives are,here.no other then 
a perpetual Hell? For ye ſhall alwayes. 
have the Images of Dcath, and atflicti- 
on before your Eyes which you eſteem 
ills; and, of which the one 1s often 

k preſent, 
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preſent, and the other ever threat- 
ning. by his nearer approach. If theſe 
be 11ls, Fear is juſt, and how happy 
is that man, who is alwayes in fear ? 
Let us then either conclude, that man 
hath no good decreed him in this 
world, to which he can poſſibly ar- 
rive, or, that That Good wholly de- 
pends upon Virtue. 

The end that any one propoſes to 
himſelf of things, muſt be proporti- 
oned to his power ; If, otherwiſe it be 
impoſſible for him to obtain, inſtead 
of his good, it becomes his affliction, 
It were the work of Daraids to fill 
perforated Veſſels, if among all the 
Sciences, there were none that deſigns 
her ſelf an End, to which ſhe may 
arrive by her own Precepts. Can we 
imagine that Nature, who 1s the Mo- 
ther of all Arts, and Sciences, hath 
ordained for Man(Her chiefeſt work) 
an End beyond his Power 2 The 
Will (we ſay) is that which ſeeks our 
good ; anda will well governed, will 


nothing but what it can, nor _ - 
el 
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ſelf with things beyond our reach ; as 
with Health, Riches and Honour : If 
in theſe conſiſted dur good, it were in 
vain to employ our Reaſon,and Will ; 
we ſhould attempt it by wiſhes and. 
vows, as a thing depending upon a 
thouſands accidents, not to be fore- 
ſeen, or withſtood 3 and of which 
Fortune is the .only Miſtrels. How 
likely is it (Tbeſeech you) that Na- 
ture having created Man the moſt 
perfect of all her works,ſhould ordain 
Him fo miſerable, as that his Good, 
which ſhould be his perfection, 
not only ſhould depend upon an- 
other, but upon ſo many things, 
which he: muſt never hope can - 


all favourable to him ; and that He 


ſhould ( like another Taztalxs ) be 
there perpetually gaping for his long'd 
for waters? Nature commands you, 
for good, to have the underſtanding 
diſpoſed for the uſe of what is pre- 
ſented to you, and to pals by things 
you cannot have : Had you rather re- 
ly on Fortune, and expect from her 

fallacious 
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falacious hand your good , than to 
work it your ſclves? It is a Law di- 
vine, and inviolable from the begin- 
ning of the world, that the good we 
would have, we muſt give to our 
{clves. Nature hath beſtowed a Ma- ' 
gazine In our minds ; Ict us there 
{tretch forth the hand of the will, and 
take what Arms we pleaſe: if that 
will be reaſonable, and moderate, it 
turns all things to good, as Midas 
turned all things to gold by his touch. 
We can mect no accident 1n our Per- 
ſons or Eſtates ſo malicious, whence 
we ſhould not extract Peace and fa- 
tisfaction of mind : if we can fatisfic 
that, we have obtained our End ; For 
though we were content ſo much to 
{lacken the ſeverity of this Sect, asto 
confeſs, that Body and Goods (which 
are but the inftruments of lite) make 
a part in Man, and have power, by 
their quality, to diſturb that of the 
Soul ; we ought, notwithſtanding, ne- 
ver to acknowledge , that any los 
which may happen either to Body or 

| ; Goods 
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Goods ſhould take away the felicity 
of Man, when his mind enjoyes its 
Good, and its delight. 

Of things compoſed of many parts 
the moſt noble gives the name, and 
law to the reſt ; who then ſhall doubt 
the felicity cf the whole Man, when 
the ſoul is happy ? So we pronounce 
a Republick happy, after a famous 
victory, notwithſtanding the loſs of 
ſome Citizens ; becauſe her happineſs 
proportions it ſelf in the Perlon of the 
Prince or State, to whole good, and 
ſervice, all the reſt ought to apply 
themſelves ; in ſo much, as that every 
private Souldier ſhall glorifie himſelf 
in his wounds, love them, and boaſt 
they were received for preſervation 
of King and Commonwealth : ſhall 
we then allow the Body another 
ſence, or dclire, than what relates to 
the ſatisfaction of the Soul ? thall we 
fo chain the Soul to the Body, as that 
her good ſhall be flave to the mem- 
bers, and depend upon them ? that 
the mind ſhall ſufter, as they are well, 

B 2 or 
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or ill diſpoſed ? If Nature would that 
the perfection of Man ſhould depend 
in Bedy and Goods, ſhe had given to 
all the ſame Body, and the ſame 
Geods : for they, making a part in 


their Nature, ought tobe alike in all, 
and to paſs from the Genus into the | 


Individual ; but having on the con- 
trary, conferred them bcth in a very 
difterent condition, both for body 
and goods ; ſhe hath given to all an 
indifferent power to make gocd uſe 
' of ſuch Bodyes and goods as they 
have, that ſo the Acticn of the Soul 
may render it {clf as conſpicuous and 
honourable , by one means, as ano- 
ther : And indeed, her Excellence 
ſhines more bright, and merits more 
praiſe, by how much, when deſtitute 
of ſuch inſtruments, ſhe of her ſelf -ar- 
rives at her proper End : as in my 
opinion , we ought better to eſteem 
the Pilot, who through the rage © 
waves and tempeſt, can bring a leaky 


Veſte], unfurniſhed of Sail and Tackle, 


ſafe to the Port, than he who with a 


new 
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new tight Ship,well rigg'd for ſervice, 
with a favourable Sca, and right gale 
a-poop. Let us then make this deter- 
mination ; that ſince the felicity of 
man depends upon his Good, that his 
good is to Jive according to his Ne- 
! ture, and that to live according to his 
Nature, 1s not to be diſturbed with 
Paſſions, and to behave himſelf upon 
all occaſions. with moderate Reaſon. 
We muſt {as neceſtary to our happi- 
neſs) purge the Mind from Paſſions, 
and learn how to animate our ſclves 
againſt whatever may happen to us. 
Now that which can beſt inſtruct us 
in this way, and teach us the inclina- 
tions of a right ſpirit, and a will, go- 
verned by reaſon, is Prudence ; which 
is the beginning, and end of all Ver- 
tue : For that, making us exactly and 
truly to know the condition and qua- 
lity of things objected to us,renders vs 
fit to diſtinguiſh what is according to 
Nature, what is not 5 what we ought 
topurſue, and what we ought to fly : 
She removes the erroncous opinions 


s 3 that 
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that affiict us, reſtores our natural at- 
fections ; and in her Train follow all 
other Vertues, of which ſhe is at once 
the Mother. Nurſe , and Guardian. 
Oh ! the life of Man were happy, 
if alwaies conducted by this excellent 
guide. But alas ! by how much this 
Vertue is excellent, by ſo much 1s 1t 
rare ; and is in our minds, like the 
veins of Gold in the earth, found in 
few places. It 1s in my judgement, 
that great, magnificent, and impenc- 
trable Buckler, forged by Ywlcan tor 
Achilles in which he carried the 
Heavens , the Earth, the Ocean , 
Clouds, Stars, Thunder, Cities, Ar- 
mies, Aſſemblies and Battels, and to 
be ſhort, what in this world 1s to be 
{cen, thereby intimating to us, that 
knowledge renders the Soul of Man 
. more invulnerable.than a large lcvcn- 
fold ſheild can do the body. But as 
Achilles went to the School of Chiron 
to make himſelf fit to bear this maſly 
iheild 3 ſo muſt you come to that of 
Philoſophy to learn the uſe of Pru- 

dence ; 
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dence; which will teach you, that 
Prudence is to be exerciked two 
wales 3 one to advance us to good, 
the other to repel] evil. But as we 
bring not our minds pure to Philoſo- 
phy oar Phyſitian, but rather prepol- 
felted and contaminated with froward 
popular humours, we mult like a {ki]- 
ful Chirurgion (who before he make 
any application to the wounded part, 
draws forth malignant humours) be- 
gin by purging our mind of all fuch 
rebellious Paſſions, as by their ſmoak 
obnubilate the eye of Reaſon : other- 
wite the Precept of good manners,and 
ſound aficctions, is of no more advan- 
tage to the Soul, than abundance of 
of food to a corrupt body, which the 
more you endeavour to nouriſh, you 
ottend. We call that Paſſton, which 
is a violent motion of the Soul in her 
lenſitive part, and makes her either 
apply her ſelf to what ſhe thinks 1s 
good, or recede from what ſhe takes 
to be 11] : For though we have but 
ene Sou], cave of life, and action 
B 4 which 
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which is all. in all, and all in every 
part, yet hath that one Soul very dit- 
ferent agitations, even contrary to 
one another, according to the diverſt- 
ty of Veſlels where ſhe is retained, 
and the variety of objeCts preſented to 
her : In one be hath her Encreale, in 
another her Motion, in a third her 
Sence, in a fourth her Memory, in a 
fift her Diſcourſe ; as the Sun, who 
from one eſlence diſtributing his rates 
in diverſe places, warms one, and ilJu- 
minates another, melts wax, and dries 
the earth, diſſipates clouds, and cx- 
hauſts lakes, and marſhes. When the 
Parts where ſhe is incloſed, only keep 
and imploy her to the proportion of 
their capacity, and the necefiity of 
their right 4 her eftects are ſweet, 
benigne and well governed ; but on 
the contrary, when they uſurp more 
motion and heat than they ſhould, 
they change and become more dan- 
gerous 3 like the rajes of the Sun, that 
wandering at their natural liberty , 


warm gently and faintly, but contra- 
cted 
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cted and united in the Concave 
of a glaſs, burn and conſume, what 
they were wont to give life to, and 
nouriſh, Now Nature hath given this 
force and power (borrowed from the 
Soul) to the Senſes , to' apply them- 
ſelves to things,to extract their forms, 
and as they are fit or unfit, harmoni- 
ous or diflonant to Nature,to embrace 
or reject them : and that for theſe 
two Reaſons ; One, that they ſhould 
be as Centinels to the Body for its pre- 
ſervation ; the other (and the chief- 
eſt) to the end they ſhould be as Meſ- 
ſengers, and Carriers of the under- 
ſtanding, and ſoveraign part of the 
Soul ; and to ſerve as Miniſters and 
Inſtruments of diſcourſe and Reaſon. 
But in giving them this power, ſhe 
hath alſo preſcribed her. Law and 
Conymand, which is to be fatisfied 
with a carctul obſervation and intel- 
lIigence of what ſhall paſs, without at- 
tempting to uſurp the more high and 
eminent power,and foto put all things 
into alarm and confuſion, For, as 1n 


an 
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an Army, the Centinels (oftentimes 
not knowing the deſign of their Com- 
mander) may be deccived, and take 
an enemy diſguiſed, for a friend, or 
for enemies ſuch as come to their re- 
lief; ſothe Sences, (not comprehend- 
ing the whole ſum of Reaſon) are oft 
abuſed by apparence, and take for . 
advantageous, what is wholly againſt 
us: When upon this judgement, and 
without expecting the command of 
Reaſon, they come to diſturb the 
Iraſctble and Concupitfcible powers, 
they ratle a edition, and tumult in the 
Soul, during which, Reaſon is no more 
heard nor the underſtanding obeyed, 
than is the Law or Magiſtrate in a 
troubled eſtate of civil diſcord. Now 
inthis Commotion, the Paſſions which 
diſturb the peace of the mind, and 
mutiny againſt the Soul, make their 
firſt inſurrection in the Concupilcible 
part, that is to ſay, in the place where 
the Soul cxerciſerh this faculty of de- 
firing, or rejecting things oftercd to 
her, as they are proper, or contrary to 
x her 
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her delight, or conſervation. They 
move then according to the apparence 
of a Good or Ill. If it be a preſent 
good, and of which they enter into a 
preſent fruition, we call that Motion, 
Pleaſure, or Delight : It it be of a good 
to come, from which we are far di- 
ſtant, we call it defire : if ofa preſent 
[1], of which we already reſent the in- 
commodity and diſtaſt, and which we 
lament in other men, we call it Hate 
or Horrour : it of any Ill we bewail in 
our ſelves, vexation : if this vexation 
be occaſioned by what concerns us 
nearly, we call it Gricf ; it by mi{- 
chance in another, Pitty z if occafion- 
ed by an apparent Good, in which we 
pretend to thare , Jealoufte ; it by 
good we have no part in.Envy : it oc- 
caltoned by an Ill to come, we call it 
Fear. 
This is the firſt body of Mutineers 
that diſturb the peace of the' Soul, 
whole cttects (though very danger- 
ous) are nevertheleſs much interiour 
in violence to them that follow : For 

- thoſe 
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thoſe firſt motions, formed in that part 
by the preſented object, immediately 
ſhift thence tnto the 1raſcible part,that 
is to ſay. into that part where the Soul 
ſeeks the means ſhe hath to obtain, or 
ſhun what appears good or evil to 
her 3 and there as a wheel already 
moving, by a new acceſs of force, falls 
into a prompter ſpeed ; fo the Soul, al- 
ready ſtirred with the firſt apprehen- 
ſion, and adding a ſecond effort to the 
firſt, 1s hurried with more violence 
than before, and raiſes up Paſſtons 
more powerful, and more difficult to 
tame, by how much they are doubly 
conjoyned to the former, implicating 
and corroborating one another by a 
nuwtual conſent : for the firſt Paſſions, 
that are formed to the object of a 
fceming Good, falling into confidera- 
tion of the means to atchieve it, either 
{tir up in us Hope or Deſpair 3, and 
luch as are formed to the object of 111, 
eve burth to Fear and Anger : which 
four Paſſtons are ſtrangely ſtrong and 


violent, and wholly ſubvert that Rea- 
lon 
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ſon they find already ſhaken. Theſe 
(in my opinion) are the winds that 
create the tempeſts of the Soul; and . 
the Cave whence they itlue (as IT have 
already told you) 1s an erring opini- | 
on, that things preſented to us, are 
Good, or Evil : for attributing to 
them the quality they have not, we 
tly or purſue them with violence 3 
and thence ſpring our Paſſions. The 
way then to ſtop this Cave, is to ſe- 
cure the Peace of the Soul ; and that 
ſhe he not ſwayed otherwiſe than fhe 
ſhould , let us call to mind what 
hath been proved in the beginning 
of this diſcourſe ; to wit, That the 
Good of man and the perfection of 
Nature, confiſt in a right diſpoſition 
of his Will, to make uſe cf things 
preſented to him according to Rea- 
ſon 3 and (on the contrary) his 11}, 
in a vitious and unbridled difpoſi- 
tion to their abuſe; for with the 
firft he ſhall create his advantage, 
receive ſatisfattion from whatever 


can happen to him, and eſtabliſh for 
him- 
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himſelf a peace of mind, firm, and 


unmoved as a rock in the fury of 
the waves ; and with the ſecond, 
every accident ſhall be diſtaſttul to 
him, and turn to his lols and affi- 
Ction. When therefore any object 
ſhall preſent it ſelf unto us (that we 
may not trouble our ſelves, as with 
a Good or Il! that purſues us) let us 
examine whether it be in our power, 
or no; if it be in our power, 1t may 
be to us, either good or 1ll : But in 
this caſe, we ought by no means to 
be tranſported ; for in retaining the 
will perfect, we render it good, and 
preſerve it ſo : it out of our power, 
tis to us, neither Good, nor Il] ; and 
conſequently , we neither ought to 
ſeek nor avoid it. To approve, at- 
tempt, defire, and ſhun, and (in 
word ) all our actions are in our 
own Power ; for the will hath po- 
wer, and authority to govern, and 
{tecr them by Reafon to the place 
where they ought to arrive for our 
good 3 and to difpole our opinions 

to 
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to conſent only to what they ought; 
and to that which ſtands examined 
by Sence and Reaſon; to adhere to 
things evidently true, to ſuſpend in 
what is doubtful , to reject what is 
falſe; and ſo to govern the deſire, 
that it only purſue what 1s natural, 
and only fly the contrary. Our of 
our power are our Bodyes, Eſtates, 
Reputations; and (in a word) all 
that depend not on the Will ; and 
theſe, after what manner ſo ever they 
arrive, are never contrary to Nature ; 
becauſe , happening either by the 
univerſal and continual order of 
things, and ordinary ſuccefſion of 
Cauſes, we ought not to think them 
ſtrange 5 or if they happen by a 
particular Providence that compels 
them, we ought to Enow, that Na- 
ture hath ſubjected us to it : More- 
over, that ſhe hath given us a po- 
wer in the Soul to comply with, 
and make good uſe of whatever 
may happen to us from without, 
ſhews, that ſhe hath not only made 

| Us 
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us fit for any thing, but for all : 
e infomuch, as we -ought not to co- 
vet, or eſchew any thing ; as well, 
becauſe it is a fooliſh and vain affe- 
tion to will what a man cannot 
do, as becauſe in what manner fo- 
ever It can happen to us, it may turn 
to our good , and may be the ſub- 
jet of worthy and honourable a&ti- 
ons. Now, if we can prevail with 
our ſelves not to deſire, or tly what 
is out of our reach, but with a tem- 
perate affeCtion, entertain what ac- 
cidents ſhall happen 5 we ſhall be 
clear of all perturbation, free, and 
happy 3 never fruſtrate in any de- 
ſign, never reſiſted in any cnter- 
prize 3 we ſhall hate no man, com- 
plain of no man, fear no man, be 
angry with no man, for, no man 
can do us harm : If ( en the con- 
trary) we avoid, or purlue what is 
beyond our reach , we often ſtray n 
_ from what we hope and wiſh, pre- | 
cipitate- our ſelves into what we ab- b 
hor, and fall into treuble and affli- 
Ction, 
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Gion. There ts no man fo ill ad- 
viſed as not to confets, that it is 
better to have, than be deprived 
of what he deſires ; to be free from 
paſſion, than to be attficted with 
it : who then fhall deny this Rule 
to be found and natural , by 
which we obtain whatever we 
deſire, deſiring nothing but what 
we can, and by which we afflict 
not our ſelves, but placing Good, 
or Ill in our own power, give our 
ſelves the One, and repell the 
other at our own choice ? In all 
things, then, that are preſented to 
us, q that we be not afflicted , or 
tranſported) we muſt immediately 
conſider, whether they be in our 
power, or no; if they be, let us 
preſerve a moderate will to guide, 
and conduct them to their true 
and natural uſe, and in ſo doing we 
ſhall obtain our good : It they be 
not, let us not diſturb our ſclves, 
but have this neceſlary caution 

| E, about 
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\' about us: This thing concerns me 
not, that is to ſay, tis neither my 
good, nor ill; and conſequently, I 
ought not to ſeek, or ſhun it ; but 
however it ſhall happen , fit my 
ſelf to it, and apply it to the belt 
uſe I can : If we tind our ſelves 
tranſported beyond this, and that 
ſome of the above named Paſſions 
mutiny within us, by the object of 
things out of our Power, let us 
weigh the Nature of the thing 
preſented, and to what end tis g1- 
ven us; Then, examine what 
effects can derive from the paſſion 
to which we begin to encline ; 
and, in the next place ſeck out the 
gy—_— Vertue, and that power 

ature hath given us to rule over 
it, For as Paſhon enters into us 
from without, and there. enters 
With the Image of the offered Sub- 
ject, ſo hath Nature mand us 
within, againſt this allault, with a 
power toreliſt it, if we will uſe it 


to 
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to our defence : To fortifie which 
power, let us have ſome fair pre- 
cepts, and ſhort ſentences concern- 
ing every Paſſion , by which we 
may ſheild our Reaſon, and ſtop (as 
with a Trench) the firſt precipitate 
motions of the Soul, that would 
ſtorm it ; To render which Pre- 
cepts more ſtrong, and hard to un- 
dermine,let us Garrifon them with 
the beautiful Examples of ſuch ag 
have generouſly behaved them- 
ſelyes in the like Occaſions ; for the 
example of Vertue in others, en- 
gages our own, and their Glory - 
provokes us to Imitation : It any 
fubject then, for the delight of the 
Body, preſent it ſelf; (as luxuriant 
and delicate meats) as ſoon as we 
perceive our ſelves moved, let us 
call to mind, that they are not of 
the things in our Power , and con- 
ſequently, neither our Good, nox 
Ill ; but things indifierent, that 
Nature hath given for our nouriſh- 

CE 3 ment, 
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ment, and of which the moderate 
uſe ſupports, and renders the Body 
a proper and fit inſtrument to the 
mind ;z of which (on the Contrary) 
the Riot and Exceſs, produce great 
and malignat maladies, natural 
corrections of intemperance : If 
once we g1ve reins to the Appetite, 
to follow plenty and delicacy, we 
ſhall be in perpetual trouble ; the 
minde will become {lave to the Bo- 
dy, and we ſhall finde that we 
only live to eat. We muſt then 
allay this pleaſure by a moderate 
uſe; and learn to know, that ſo- 
briety preſerves the Body ſound , 
and the Intellect entire : Let us 
then preſcribe our ſelves this Rule ; 
to v4 our meat for the neceſſity of 
nouriſhment. and not to acguſtome 
our ſelves to delicates ; leaſt being 
deprived of them, our bodies be- 
come indifpoſed, and our ſpirits at- 
ticted : but (on the contrary) to 
make uſe of plain and groflecr 

| meats. 
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meats, as well becauſe they make 
us more ſtrong and healthful , as 
becauſe they are eaſe to be found; - 
and tis a favour, we are obliged to 
thank Nature for , that ſhe hath 
made the things neceſlary for life, 
eafje to finde ; and that thoſe which 
are hard to-get;,are not neceſlary 
tous. Truly, TIadmire the ſaying 
of Epicurws, (though I could with it 
had come from anothers mouth, 
that ſo generous a ſaying might not 
have been ſoyled by the Ettemina- 
cy of his other opinions) My heart 
(layes he) is extaſied with delight, 
and my Body ſprings with joy, that 
content with bread and water. I 
deſpiſe all other dainties : If Epz- 
cuarys be lo exalted, what thould 
the Stoicks do? Ought they not to 
honour and reverence ſobriety as 
the foundation of all other Vertues, 
and that which ſtrangles Vices in 
their Cradle, and ſuffocates them in 
their ſeed 2 The Cxrii,and Fabriciz 
| G2 have 
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have obtained famous victories : 
but none ſo celebrated as their Fru- 
gality : well did their acts in arms, 
for a time, ſecure the Roman State 
from the forraign Enemy 3. but 
their ſobriety hath been a Law, in 


which they have moulded the | 


minds and courages of them, who 
fince have ſubdued all the, world : 
the Figs and Carrots, which they 
preferred above the Samnites trea- 
ſure, have proved of a better taſte 
to poſterity, than the delicates of 
Apicizs in his time. The ſame rea- 
ſons may ſerve to excels in Clothes, 
and Buildings, and ſuch things as 
only reſpe& the Bodies uſe ;, for, if 
we alone not the Content we 
there ſeek , by natural neceſſity, 
opinion will precipitate us where 
we {hall neither find bottom nor 
ſhore : For example, we ſhall make 
our ſhoes of Velvet, next of T iſlue, 
and at the laſt of Embroidery with 
Pearl and Diamonds ; we ſhall 


build 
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build our houſes of Marble. then 
of Jaſper and Porphyry ; Let: us, 
inthis, obſerve this Rule, that our 
Clothes be ſufficient to defend us 
from heat, and cold ; our Houſes 
from winde and rain, without ex- 


. pecting any more from them 3 bur, 


if we find any.thing we expect not, 
mdifterently behave our ſelves. It 
ſhould ſeem. the Reaſon hath more 
ado to defend it ſelf from the plea- 
ſure we take in the ſight and fruiti- 
on of beautiful things, than of theſe 
we lately mentioned ; and that 
what bears in the face the bounty 
of Nature, printed in a rare and 
excellent Beauty, hath ſome legiti- 
mate power over us; ſo that turn- 
ing our eyes towards it, it there 
(in ſpite of us) turns and ſubjects 
our affections : But we ſhould alſo 
remember tis a thing without us ; 
a Grace Nature hath beſtowed on 
them that have it, not on us; a 


thing, whole uſe, as ſoon, turns to 
C 4 Ill, 
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Ill, as Good ; and, above all, that 
it is but a flower that daily withers, 
and but the Colour of a fading -bo- 
dy : If you ſuffer your ſelves to be | 
tranſported with this Paſſion, what 
will you then be? no more your 
ſelves : the body ſhall ſuffer a thou- 
ſand pains in ſeeking your pleaſure, 
and the minde a thouſand hells in 
ſerving your delight , when this 
deſire encreaſing , ſhall become 
love, this love encreaſing ſhall be- 
come fury : Let usthenfortifie our 
ſelves againſt this Paſſion and take 
heed we fall not entangled with 
theſe baits : By how much this 
Paſſion wantons with us, by 1o 
much we ought to ſuſpect her, and 
be, in good time, adviſed, that the 
would not embrace but to ſtrangle 
us : propoſe licence and liberty , 
but to ſubject us; feeds us not with 
honey, but to glut us with gall, and 
preſent us a minutes pleaſure with 
everlaſting repentance. Let us 
there- 
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therefore ſo compole our minds, as, 
that acknowledging in beauty the 


| delicate hand of Nature,we ſhould 


ſo prize it as we do the Sun and 
Moon for its Excellence : But if 
the Law allow usa more particular 
fruition, let it be to the end Nature 
deſires, without loſing the uſe of 
Reaſon, which ſhould alwates com- 
mand in all things: and remember, 
that the immoderate uſe of this 
pleaſure conſumes the Body, ſoftens 
the Soul and debilitates the Spirits : 
Let us not uſe it, if we can abſtain, 
before Marriage : for beſides the 
defacing of youthful modeſty, it 
takes way thoſe ſweets of Marri- 
age they tind who never uſed it be- 
fore (which is the Cement of con- 
jugal friendſhip) and nouriſhes in 
us a licence to empty and unbridled 
luſt ; but, above all, let us never do 
any baſe thing to obtain this Plea- 
ſure, but ſummon before us the 1n- 


conveniences many have proved 


who 
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who have ſurrendered themſelves 
unto it; of which ſome have em- 
bezled their eſtates , others loſt 
their lives, others their underſtand- 
ings: and (on the contrary) call to 
mind, how much greater a conqueſt 
it is to overcome ſenſuality, than 
poſleſs it 5 and that the continency 
of Alexander hath proved of a bet- 
ter reputation to Poſterity , than 
the beautiful and excellent faces of 
the wife and daughters of Darizs. 
Cleopatra's eyes triumphed over Ce- 
ſar, and Anthony ;, and thole of Au- 
guſtzs over Cleopatra : and though 
this kind of pleaſure may be accom- 
panited with a certain itch that 
takes the Body, and, in that, ap- 
pears ſomething natural ; Yet the 
thirſt of Riches and Honour, and 
the delight we took in their poſlk(- 
ſion, hath noother root than Opini- 
On. I know not who hath thus 
abuſed us by the impoſition of 
names, by calling that Good, which 
| depends 
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depends not uponus; but he hath 
faſtened our happineſs to a rotten 
Cable, and Anchored our felicity 
in a quickſand : For what ts there 
in this world fo uncertain and in- 
conſtant, as the Poſſeſſion of fuch 
Goods as go and come, paſs and 
flide away like a torrent ? like a 
torrent they come with a ruſhing 
noiſe. are full of violence and trou- 
ble 3 their entrance is offenſive,they 
allwage in a minute 3 and when 
they are fallen away, nothing but 
mud in the bottom, remains. O 
Riches! could we as well ſee the 
ruſt of atfictions that you breed in 
the hearts of men,as the beauty and 
ſplendour of your Gold and Silver, 
you would then be as much hated, 
as you are now beloved : and thoſe 
that love you, have only this ver- 
tue, to conceal their affliction, that 
they may not diſcover their ſhame 3 
but44f their Saciety had leave to 
complain, how could fortune an- 

ſwer 
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{wer all the Objections.made by ſo 
many, to whom {ſhe hath given ſo 
many miſchiefs, under the title of 
goods? ſure by no other excuſe than 
this, ſhe only gave them to ſuch as 
were greedy of them. Let usunder- 
ſtand then Riches for ſuch as they 
are; for preſent things Fortune on- 
ly lends us for .Goods only fami- 
liar with wicked men; for Goods 
that are only ſo when they havea 
vertuous Wake « tor Goods that 
often pervert good, but never cor- 
rect 11l manners ; for Goods with-. 
out which many wiſe men have 
ſpun out a happy life ; and for 
Goods with which ſo many wicked 
men have fallen under an unfortu- 
nate Death. Now let us know 
what gives us this unruly deſire of 
having. "Tis a Gangrene in the 
ſoul, that with a poyſonous heat 
conſumes our natural affections to 
ſupply-their room with virulent hu- 
mours 3 which are no ſooner lodg- 

ed 
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ed in the heart than that the ho- 
neſt and natural affection we ow 
toour Parents, to our Friends, and 
to our ſelves, fiyes from us 3 all 
things. compared to Profit, are of 
nc value with us; and, laſtly, for 
theſe Goods, we neglect our ſelves, 
our Bodies, and our minds; and, 
with the Proverb, Sell the horſe to 
buy hay : Nature in the Creation 
of Gold ſeems to have preſaged the 
miſery of her Lovers, by making 
the place where it grows barren of 
hearbs, plants and flowers, or other 
things of uſe ;- intimating thereby, 
that, in the minds where the defire 
of this mettle ſhall take birth, no 
ſparks of honour or vertue ſhall 
remain. Let us then baniſh far from 
us this furious defire,. and leaving 
the ſottiſh oppinion of the vulgar, 
(who weigh our good in a Gold- 
ſmiths ballance) follow the advice 
of Nature, who meaſures it by the 
Ell of Neceſlity : ſhe will inform 

us, 
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us., that good no more proceeds 
from Riches, than the warmth we 
feel from our clothes, which 
breathing from our ſelves is retain- 
ed by them; what m—_—_— not 
to them remains in our ſelves ; and 
though Fortune clip the wings of 
Vertue, ſhe ſhall ſufter no decreaſe; 
but, having leſs motion, enjoy niore 
repoſe and fatisfaftion. Some there 
are who would corrupt our peace 
with ſoft opinions, and harneſs our 
endeayours to the acquiſition of 
wealth ; perſwading, that if we lay 
not upa ſtock of Riches, we ſhall 
have no power to help our friends 
or Country : but let us wiſely Ar- 
{wer, that every one ought to ſerve 
the Republick of his own Trade ; 
that of the Philoſopher, is to ren- 
der Citizens modeſt and obedient; 
which done, hath he not obliged his 
friends and Country ? moreover, I 
will ſay,point me out an honeſt way 
of enriching my ſclf, and I am fit _ 
take 
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take it : for, as I am not Covetous 
of wealth, I abhor it not ; but if 
you cannot ſo direct me, why do 
you preſs me to an unlawtul Courſe? 
Let us learn to ſeek, without paſli- 
on, the thing that nature deſires; 
and we ſhall find that Fortune can 
never deprive us of it : the true . 
and neareſt way to enrich a mans 
ſelf, is to deſpiſe Riches : to be rich, 
is not to encreaſe our ſubſtance, but 
to leflen our defires 3 to be Con- 
tent, is to be rich; and this Riches 
any man, that will, may give him- 
ſelf : So Bias made himfelf rich, 
abandoning the Goods ( which by 
compoſition with the enemy ) he 
was permitted to carry away, and 
ſaying , he carryed all his Goods 
with him, which was his Vertue : 
ſo, Diogenes not only became weal- 
thy, but greater than Alexander , 
when he refuſed his money, and, in- 
ſtead of thar, only defired him to 
remove from betwixt him and his 

Sun : 
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Sun : and it is almoſt the fame caſe 
with them that offer us the Goods 
of Fortune, for they take from us 
thoſe of Nature; and this we evi- 
dently ſee in fuch as ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be allured hy the thing we 
call Honour, and carried away by 
| the wind of Ambition z who ſoon 
find, they have nothing but Clouds 
of ſmoak, inſtead of the Suns 
brightnels. 

True Honour 1s the report of a 
good and vertuous Action, m_y 
from the Conſcience into the Dit- 
covery of the People with whom 


we live ; and which (by a reflecti- 


on In our ſelves) gives us a teſtimo- 
ny of what others believe of us,and 
to the mind becomes a great fatis- 
faction, Now this depends upon 
our ſelves : and nature hath ſo al- 
layed this Good tous, that when or 
how oft ſocver we w1ll, we have it ; 
which 1t we abandan, we embrace 
the ſhadow for the body, and tye 
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the peace of cur minds to vulgar 
opinion 3 we voluntarily renounce 
our own liberty to follow the Pat- 
ſions of others, compell our ſelves 
offenſively to our ſelves, to pleaſe 
our lookers on; our afiections are 
hung upon anothers Eyes, and we 
love vertue no longer , than ſhe 
aftefts the vulgar : if we dogood, 
tis not for the love of Vertue, but 
our vain-glory and honour : we are 
like pierced Hogſheads, whence 
nothing is to be drawn without 
vent. But what bounds this Paſ- 
fion ? doth age mature it ? no; do 
dignities Gtiale it? no; Tis a Gulf 
without bottom, or ſhore ; the va- 
caun , Philolophers have not yet 
found out in Nature; and a he! 


augmented by the ſupply of fewel. 
Such as would flatter Ambition, 
would have her thought to ſerve 
as a ſtep to vertue becauſe (ay 
they ) for Ambition we quit the 
other vices 3 and, at the laſt, Am- 

D bition 
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bition it ſelf, for the love of vertue : 
but if Ambition cloak the other 
vices, ſhe will not diſmiſs them for 
that conſideration, but rather rake 
them for a while under the decei- 
ving embers of a malitious diflinu- 
lation, in hope to fire them on a 
ſudden when they have got autho- 
rity enough to make them rule in 
Publick , without fear of puniſh- 
ment. Serpents lole not their ve- 
nome by being benummed in the 
cold ; nor ambitious men, their 
vices, by diſguifing them in a cold 
diſimulation; but arrived at their 
pitch , make themſelves felt for 
what they are : and though Ambi- 
tion ſhould quit all other vices, yet 
would ſhe never forſake her ſelf; 
juſt only in this, that ſhe is ſufhci- 
ent for her own puniſhment, and 
commits her ſelf to the rack. 1xio7's 
wheel is the motion of defires, 
which turn and return continually 
from above to bclow, allowing no 
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repoſe to the mind. Let us then 
fix our Souls againſt this trouble- 
ſome motion , that ſo diſturbs our 
peace 3 and ſo moderate our affe- 
Ctions ,, that the luſter of Honour 
dazle not our Reaſon ; and plant 
our minds with good reſolutions 
for a breaſt-work againſt the af- 
faults of Ambition : Let us firſt fa- 
tisfie our ſelves that there is no true 
honour in the world, but that of 
Vertue ; and that Vertue deſires 
no larger, nor more eminent Thea- 
ter to preſent her ſelf to mens Eyes 
upon , than her own conſcience, 
The higher the Sun is got, the leſs 
ſhadow he caſts ; and the greater 
vertue 1s, the leſs glory it ſeeks :; 
Glory like a ſhadow, purſues ſuch 
as fly it, and flyes ſuch as purſue it; 
Let us imagine we come into the 
world, as into a Comedy where we 
are not to chooſe the Perſon we 
muſt repreſent , but perform well 
the part that 1s given us. If the 

W232. Poet 
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Poet preſent us in the perſon of a 
King, we muſt diſcharge it like a 
King ; if of a Porter, like a Porter ; 
for there is honour in well perform- 
ing the cne and the other in their 
kind; anddiſgrace in doing either 
111. We muſt uſe honcurs as we do 
diſhes at a Feaſt, where we only 
make bold with ſuch as are placed 
near unto us, without reaching over 
the Table and ſnatching them from 
the entertainers hands: If the te- 
{timony of our Vertue, the benefit 
of our Country, or the favour of 
our Friends, preſent us a charge of 
which we are capable , let us ac- 
cept it medeſtly, and exerciſe it 
faithfully, ſuppoling,that God hath 
placed us Centinels, to the end that 
ethers ſhould reſt ſecure under our 
care, and expect no other recom- 
pence of cur labours, than the con- 
ſcience of well-dcing ; and rather 
deſire, to have that teſtimony gra- 
yen in the hearts of cur Citizens, 

than 
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than in the fronts of Publick Edi- 
fices. 'Tis ſometimes a greater ho- 
nour to fail of the reward of merit, 
than to receive it; Tis more ho- 


- nourable for me (ſayes Cato) that 


every one ſhould alk, why my ſta- 
tue 1s not erected in the Palace, 
than why it is. To be ſhort, let us 
take it for a Maxime that the fruit 
of worthy Actions, 1s, to have done 
them ; and that vertue, out of her 


elf, carwyfind no rccompence wor- 


thy of her ; without doubt Ambi- 
tion is a ravithing Paſſion , eaſily 
oliding 1to the moſt generous 
minds, but making an unwilling re- 
treat : we think we ought to em- 
brace good: and amongſt the things 
we call Good, we have the higheſt 
cſtcem of Honour, which makes us 
lo violently purſue it : But aflure 
your ſelves.that the other Paſſtons, 
bred inusby the object of an appar 
rent [[] we fly and abhor, ry 
deeper into the heart , and rife 

a 2 thence 
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thence with more difficulty; as fear, 
that is, the apprehenſion of an ill to 
come, which continually poſleſles 
the brain, and fore-runs the threat- 
ned miſhaps of Fortune. And cer- 
tainly, Fear is one of the rudeſt in- 
ſtruments with which Opinion tor- 
ments us : for, as ſhe can effect no- 
thing but by —— and ſe- 
ducing us, and that we better dil 
cern in | things preſent, than to 
come, ſhe ſerves her turn by the 
future, there ſhrowds her ſelf, as in 
a dark and obſcure place, and 
chooles a ſeaſon, like Thieves in the 
night, to aſſault us, without bein 
. known ; then. ſhe torments us wit 
vizards of ills that have only a ſim- 
= poſbbility, and nothing in them- 
elves to hurt us, but our own ap- 
prehenſions, which render to us 1ll, 
what is not, and extract affiiction 
even from our Good it ſelf. How 
many do we daily ſee, who, by fear- 
ing to be miſerable, become fo, and 
turn 
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turn their vain fears into certain 
mileries ? how many have loſt thtir 
friends by diftidence, and how ma- 
ny fallen ſick by conceit ? ſo that 
we may fay of Fear, 'its an over- 
charging weight that bows us to 
fall into what we avoid the moſt 
we can, Let us baniſh Fear, and 
we baniſh miſchance, at lcatſt we 
feel 1t not before it touch us, and 
then 1t ſhall never be fo trouble- 
ſome as to make us fear it. If it 
were in our choice to be proof 
againſt any one Paſſton, there 1s 
none (in my opinion) we ought 
ſooner to ſhun than Fear ; becauſe 
of the reſt, the affliction laſts no 
longer than the Cauſe; but Fear 
paints its ſelf inditferently ' from 
what is, and from what 1s not; 
from what may be, and will not; 
and even from what cannot be at 
all : O ingenious Paſiton ! that from 
an imaginary Ul], extras a trueand 
lively Grict ! like the Painter Par- 

D 4 rhaſtus., 
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rhaſivs, who tormented his hindes, 
the better, by them, to expreſs the 
miſerable and forrowful Poſtures 
of fabulous Prometheus, Why are 
we ſo ambitious in our ills, as to 
forerun, and outſtripthem by ima- 
gination! Let us have the patience 
toexpett them, and, poſlibly, they 
may not reach us; for a thouſand 
accidents, not to be foreſeen, may 
divert the blow we fear : our fears 
are as oft deceived as cur hopes. 
And what is it we fear ? a thing 
within our power ? no, for then we 
may help it; 1s it then a thing out 
of our power ? and why, becauſe it 
is5no 111? In what then can this fear 
avail us, but in a voluntary afflicti- 
on ? on the contrary,if we can con- 
firm our minds againſt this Paſſton, 
we ſhall remedy many things our 
furprize and amazement make 
worlſe, and throw upon us. Among 
the many dangerous effects of Fear, 
I eſteem it the moſt pernicious, _ 
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ſhe, commonly, makes us hate the 
thing we fear ; and Hatred 1s a pee- 
viſh Paſſion that ſtrangely afftlicts- 
us. Do but obſerve, when we once 
conceive a hatred againſt any one 
thing,how this aftection nourihes it 
{elf within us, how it grows up with- 
out planting, or watering, making 
us to abhor the thing we hate. And 
what do we hate? truly nothing we 
ought to hate; for if there be any 
thing to be hated in this world, it 1s 
Hatred it ſelf, and ſuch other Paſſ- 
ons as are contrary to the nature of 
what ſhould govern inus. There is 
nothing in this world, of 1ll for us, 
but this; we hate Men.,and bufinels, 
cher becaule we fear ill, or think 
we have received it ; or becauſe the 
nature of our Sences hath a kind of 
contraricty and anti-paſſion tothe 
hated thing. What can more tor- 
ment us than this? by ſuch a Paſſi- 
on, we give thoſe we hate a power 
to vex and 2fflict us ; the Sight ſtirs 

up 
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up our Sences , the remembrance 
provokes the mind , and {leeping 
and waking we preſent it to our 
ſelves, with a ſpite and anxiety,that 
put us beſide our ſelves, tear and 
gall the heart 3 and by this means 
wetake into our bolomes the effects 
of an ill we wiſhvto another. Let us 
then ſhut the door of the foul a- 
gainſt this tormenting Paſſion, and 
(that we may take from it all pre- 
tence of entring into us, by the dif- 
like of things preſented) propole to 
our ſelves in good time a true rule ; 
which 1s, that all things have two 
handles by which they are to be ta- 
ken; if wegraſp them by the one, 
they appear to us heavy and 1ngp- 
lcrable ; it by the other, light and 
eaſic to be borne. Nature may ſay 
tous, as the Philoſopher did to his 
Diſciples, What I prefent you with 
the right hand, you receive with 
the left 3 you alwayes chooſe the 
worſt; whatis good you leave.and 
only 
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only take what is 11]. For example, 
you have a neighbour with whom 
you are in ſuit; when yeu would 
think of this Neighbour.you call to 
mind your Procels , blame and 
curſe him upon this occaſion 3 and 
this is the wrong handle; take him 
by the other, and remember that he 
isa Man as you are 3 that God hath 
linked you together in affection by 
the reſemblance of your Nature 
that he is your fellow-Citizen, free 
totheſame Laws,the ſame Temples, 
the ſame Altars.the fame Sacrifices; 
that you are Neighbours obliged 
by charity to help and affiſt one an- 
other ; and will not then ſo many 
ſubjects of good will extinguiſh one 
little ſpark of Hatred ? you have a 
brother hath offended you 3 when 
you think of him, you think of him 
as of your offender, and not as of 
him conceived in the ſame womb, 
nouriſhed with the ſame milk, 
brought up under the ſame roof, 


and 
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and that ought tc be the half of 
you : Take then things by the right 
handle Sand we ſhall find ſome- 
thing to love in every thing we 
hate; For there 1s nothing in the 
world that may not be for the good 
of man. If there be any thing of 
vice tti the perſon we hate, tis that 
vitious Perſons 11] and none of ours ; 
and if Pcradventure he offend us, 
we have more reaſon to lament, 
than hate him, for he is the firſt of- 
fended ; and receives the firſt and 
greateſt diladvantage, becauſe in 
this he loſes the ule of Reaſon ; and 
what greater loſs can a man ſuſtain? 
Let us then in ſuch accidents, con- 
vert Hatred into Pitty, and endea- 
vour to render ſuch as would hate 
us, worthy to be beloved them- 
ſelves: So Lycarges, when they had 
abandoned to his revenge him who 
had pur out his cye,took him home, 
and the puniſhment he inflicted,was 
ſedulous inſtruftions to vertue ; af- 
cr 
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ter which, the Offender bcing re- 
ſtored to his People, was by them 
from a raſh and injurious, found be- 
come a good, honeſt and modeſt 
Citizen. As we fiy Hatred, fo we 
ought toavoid Envy, Siſters ofthe 
ſame complexion and ſhape, and 
whoſe effects are equally pernitious: 
For' Envy ſtirs up in us a pining at 
the good another doth polleſs; that 
gnaws the heart to our continual 
torment. Certainly a miſerable Paſ- 
ſion 5 and ſucha one, whoſe cruelty 
all the Racks of the moſt ingenious 
and inventive Tyrants have never 
out-done : for Gi ſhe turns the 
good of ancther to her own 111. 
what end can ſhe have of her athi- 
Ction, when her ills and the good of 
cthers are together chained to her 
torture ? Let us tiy it like a Savage 
beaſt, that would gore our, hearts, 
and rob us of the enjoyment of 
what Good ſoever may happen to 


us; for whilſt the Envious, pining, 
look 
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look awry at the good of another, 
they neglect and loſe the pleaſure of 
their own. But to leſſen this Envy, 
if we well conſider what we eſteem 
Good, and what we envy in others, 
we ſhall find, that taken all toge- 
ther, there is nothing we would 
with our own : ForlT perceive, that 
for the moſt part we envy men their 
Wealth, Honours and Favour;when 
we ſhould refuſe any man that 
would offer us the ſame at the ſame 
rate : to purchaſe which you muſt 
flatter, ſubmit to affromts and inju- 
ries, and loſe your liberty;tor a man 
hath nothing -for nothing in this 
world.You pretend to Honoux and 
Vertue, which are not to be pur- 
chaſed, but by the loſs of ſuch other 
things as are acquired by a ſhameful 
patience. Riches, Dignitics and Fa- 
vour are only conferred upon ſuch 
as comply, and conform themſelves 
to anothers Paſſion: This is the Jaw, 
at leaſt the cuſtom of the world, 

and 
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and was fo before you were born ; 
why then ſhould it trouble you to 
ſee it obſerved ? Such a one ſells his 
liberty for an Eſtate or Office; why 
do yon envy him? you that would 
not make fale of yours, conld be 
content to have the cloth and the 
money,and receive the exchange he 
makes of his liberty,preſerving your 
own : which is againſt common 
equity ; either chooſe the merchan- 
dize or the price: and let us take 
heed (if we deſire any peace in this 
life) of repining at what we eſteem 
anothers Good: If it be a true Good 
befaln him, we ſhould rejoyce, for 
we ought to deſire the good of onc 
anothcr : To be lealed with ano- 
thers good, is to increaſe our own. 
The ſame Rule we ought to obſerve 
in Jcalouſie ; for that hath a reſem- 
blance to Envy. both in Nature and 
effect ; only Envy ſeems but to con- 
ſider Good in what befalls another., 
and Jealouſic in'what we our ſelyc: 


polleſs. 
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poſleſs, and in which we doubt an- 
other hath a ſhare. This is a- fond 
and fooliſh paſſion; the Gall that 
corrupts the honey of this life 3 
which uſually crowds her ſelf into 
the ſweeteſt and moſt delightful 
actions,rendring them ſo ſowre and 
bitter as nothing more ; ſhe turns 
Love into Hatred, reſpect into dil- 
dain, and aſſurance into miſtruſt, 
Therefore make accompt , that 
whoſoever ſhall live jealous, ſhall 
live miſerable. The only way to 


avoid it, is to render a mans ſelf 


worthy of the thing he deſires ; for 
Jealouſie is nothing but a mans dit- 
fidence of himſelf, and a teſtimony 
of little merit ; It was in my opini- 


en a generous anſwer of the Em- 


peror Aurelizs to Fanſtinus , who 
aſked him what he would do, if 
Caſſizr who fought againſt him, 
ſhould win the battail 2 I ſerve not 
the Gods fayes he, ſo ill, that they 
ſhould reward me with ſo great ; 

| ,miſ- 
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misfortune. Let him that fears to 
loſe an intereſt in another, ſay the 
ſame, I honour not his friendſhip ſo 
little, that he ſhould withdraw it 
from me. The confidence of a mans 
own deſert, is a great engagement to 
anothers will ; for who purſues any 
thing vertuoully, is glad of a Com- 
panion in his adventure, that may 
ſerve to the relief and renown of his 
merit : Imbecillity only fears the en- 
counter 3 becauſe ſhe thinks that 
contending with ahother, her own 
imperfection may be ſooner ſeen. 
Who would run alone to the Olym- 
pick games? take away Emulation, 
and you take away glory, and the 
Spur of vertue, Tis of great con* 
lequence, that all things that are in 
others even ſerve us to Good or [lI, 
according as we are diſpoſed to re- 
ceive ind uſe them. Anothers good 
gives us jealoufie, and anothers 111 
affects us with pitty, and ſometimes 
to ſuch a proportion, as puts us be- 
E 
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fide our ſelves, and deprives us cf || , 
judgement: whether it be by a ſecret || , 
conſent that we ſhare one anothers | { 
ills, or that we fear our ſelves what is | « 
already happened to our Neighbour; | j| 
whatſoever it is, we figh and ſuffer | + 
with him; and it is good to do ſo | 

d 

t] 


upon every occaſion the better to 
awake us to their ſuccour.and afli- 
ſrance; For the Law of Humanity | { 
commands it, but not to adopt their | 4 
oriefs, nor with their clouds to over- | , 
caſt the ſcrenity of our own minds. | x, 
Now the neceſlary remedies for this | { 
offence that we take at anothers mil- | 
hap and call Pitty, are the ſame for | , 
the other vexation we call Grief, | F 
_ whichis the ſence of a pretended 1ll | «. 
in our felves. For thoſe we call ills, | 
being arrived, immediately (if we | q 
take not preſent heed) flag the Soul | 4 
to a ſtrange drooping negligence and | 
dilcouragement, which take from us | x; 
the ule of diſcourſe, and render us | 
unfit for the proviſion of our private | } 
attairs. | 
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affairs. Tis in this condition, that 
we eſpecially ought to remember our 
ſelves of what 1s in our power, and 
eſteem nothing 11] which 1s not abſo- 
lutely contrary to the diſpoſition of 
the will : for by this means we ſhall 
find that Pleaſure and Grief are 
drawn from the ſame ſource, and 
that it is nothing but the manner of 
turning the bucket that fills it with 
the one or the other. We render then 
all things good or ill by the uſe 5 we 
render Riches 11], when by them we 
ſerve our ſelves to the execution of 
wicked Paſſions; we render Poverty 
good, when we accompany it with 
Frugality and Patience z we render 
eaſe wal reſt miſerable when we be- 
come {lothful and unmanly ; and we 
make pains and labour ſweet, when 
thereby we acquire the reputation 
of ſerving our Country. Then let us 
jake all things as we ought, and we 
may make our advantage of every 


thing : for there is not an accident 


E 2 can 
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can happen for which Nature hath 
not prepared in us an Habitude to 
receive and turn It toour content. 
In all things then that uſually afflict 
us,we mult confider two things : firſt 
the Nature of the thing happened ; 
ſecondly, the Nature of what we 
have within us : and by this means 
uling things according to Nature, 
we can never be capable of any of- 
fence. For Vexation being a malady 
of the Soul, and contrary to Nature, 
we ought not to permit it a poſleſſion 
in us. That which moſt offends us is 
the novelty of the accident;which we 
cvidently perceive in that the moſt 
adverſe things are rendred ſweet by 
cuſtome. Slaves blubber when they 
firſt enter the Gally , but in three 
months ſing at the Oar ; and raw 
Sea-men are pale when they weigh 
Anchor though in a calm, when 
Saylors laugh in a ſtorm; Cuſtom 1s 
all. But the eticcts that Cuſtom 
works in the Vulgar,that meditation 

{upplics 
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fupplies in the Philoſopher ; for by 


mature conſideration we render 
things familiar and indifferent to us. 
Let us then exactly weigh the Nature 
of whatever can offend us, and re- 
preſent to our ſelves the uglieſt face 
of malicious and inſupportable mil- 
haps , as Diſcaſes, Poverty, Baniſh- 
ment and Injuries,and examine in all 
theſe what 1s according or contrary 
to Nature. The Body is diſeaſed, 'tis 
not we that are oflended, but the 
body ; for the offence leſlens by the 
excellency of the things perfection, 
and Sickneſs may adminiſter an oc- 
calion of Patience and Fortitude, 
much more commendable than 
Health it ſelf, Where there 1s a 
grcater occaſion of praiſe, is there 
leſs of good ?:by how much the mind 
is more conſiderable than the body, 
by ſo much the goods of the one are 
greater than thoſe ofthe other.If the 
body be but the inſtrument of the 
mind, who ſhall complain when the 
E 3 inſtru- 
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inſtrument ſubmits it ſelf to the ſer- 
viceofhimit is deſtined to? The body 
is ſick, that's no news ;, ſince from its 
compoſition it is ſubject to change. I 
but the pains of diſeaſes make them- 
ſelves felt, and force us to roar out 1n 


ſpite of the beſt Philoſophy we have : 


They make themlclves felt (I con-- 


feſs) but only felt as to the body, and 
only make us cry outif we will ; for 
pain 1s only intolerable to them that 
think it ſo ; and there are, who fu 

port 1t inits moſt bitter pangs. poſſe 
donixs diicourting in Pompey's. pre- 
ſence was ſurprized with a violent fit 
of the Gout, which in ſpite of its im- 


portunity he concealed, purſuing his |. 


diſcourſe without any look or action 
to confeſs it. Pray tell me what new 
remedies had this Philoſopher found 
out againſt this pain ? what Sear- 
cloths ? what Unguents againſt this 
Gout ? only the knowledge of things 
and the re{olution of his mind. To 
what purpoſe were the Body aug” 
; c 
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ed to ſerve the Soul, when if the 
Soul were afflicted with the bodies 
accidents, ſhe would become {lave to 
it?and if we ought not to be aftiicted 
with what befalls the body, by how 
much Jeſs at what concerns our 
goods ? For the loſs of them is no- 
thing fo ſenſible as the lols of health : 
They are both without us, but the 
body is the nearer of the two. Man 
comes naked into the world, and 
naked returns z can he then call any 
thing his, he neither brings nor can 
carry away ? Earthly goods are like 
movables in an Inn, which we ought 
to regard no longer than there we 


MN _ [ but (ſome may object and ſay) 
Toſin 


g them I ſhall periſh tor want of 
food : If this care affiict your mind, 
you were better delire to {tarve with 
a calmneſs in the Soul, than live rich 
in perturbation & trouble. You muſt 
make account, that the lofies you 
ſuſtain are the price of your peace 
and ſatisfaction : if you eſteem them 

E 4 ſo, 
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ſo, you can never loſe them; if not, 
you loſe both goods and mind at 
once.Will you know how eafietheſe 
wounds are to cure ? See then the 
honoured ſcars of ſuch wounds re- 
ceived, and cloſed up by the greateſt 
and moſt generous Perſons , who 
have laught and given God thanks 
for ſuch petty loſſes. Hear Zero, who 
ſaid, the winds were favourable that 
day he ſuffered ſhipwrack, for they 
caſt him upon the ſhore of Philoſo- 
phy where he paſt the reſt of his life 
in peace and tranquillity, free from 
civil tempeſts and the importunate 
troubles that attend ſuch as are bu- 
fied in publick affairs. Will you 
know how loſles may be ſupported ? 
habituate- your ſclves to love things 
for what they are : if you have an 
Earthen Platter , eſteem it as an 
Earthen platter that niay be broken, 
and you will not be angry when it is 
broken. So pals from the leaſt things 
tor the greateſt ; trom the vileſt, to 

them 
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them of higheſt price, and do the 
ſame. If you love your Children, 
' love them as men ſubject to Death 
and when they come to dye,you will 
neither be ſurprized nor troubled. 
Opinion oft aftlicts us more than the 
thing it ſelf ; and Opinion receives 
its bulk and ſtature from the terms 

we uſe- in accidents that befall us ; 
for we call one thing by the name of 
another, and fancy ſucha thing like 
ſuch a thing : ſo much do Images and 
Ideas poſleſs us. Let us then fweeten 
our terms the beſt wecan : If one of 
our Children dye, let us not ſay we 
have loſt, but reſtored a 'Child to 
God that lent him; and ſo of any . 
other loſs. If peradventure we meet 
an outrage by a wicked perſon that 
ſpoils us of our goods, let us immedi-. 
ately deliberate thus in our ſelves, 
How doth that man in himſelf do me 
harm by whom God takes back 
what he had only lent ? Inthereſt, 
oblerye what judgement you make 


of 
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of ſuch loſſes as thoſe you 1uffer, 
When they happen to another ; and 
conſider how much you in the ſame 
condition were moved, when not- 
withſtanding, you ſhould blame,and 
reproach their complaints : 'think 
that the ſentence you have paſled 
upon them is a prejudice againſt your 
ſelf which you cannot renounce : 
The judgement we make in anothers 
cauſe is alwates more juſt than that 
we make in our owh. If our Neigh- 
bours boy break him a glaſs, you on- 
ly fay there is a glaſs broken : if his 
Son dye, why, he was mortal : why 
do you not fo by your own, without 
crying, and raging , and accuſing 
ods and men for a thing of courſe ? 
he thing you forelaw is come to 
paſs, what thould amaze you ? For 
my part, I think we foreſee as much 
as we ought, and may lo far, as not 
to be aſtoniſhed at any thing, princi- 
ally thethings we call injuries; For 
Jer us lay before us what have been, 
are, 
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are, and ought to be the manners 
and humours of perſons with whom 
we converlſe in this world, and we 
ſhall ſoon reſolve to ſuffter much from 
their indiſcretion. The common race 
of men are ſo inclined that they de- 
light in miſchief, and only by the diſ- 
dain and oppreſſion of others mea- 
| ſure their own greatneſs; ſo few are 
they that delight in well doing. Let 
us then make account, that which 
way ſoever we turn we ſhall meet 
ſome to offend us, and encounter in- 
juries wherever there are men : But 
that they ſurprize us not, let us ſtand 
upon our guard expecting their at- 
' tempts. Into what place ſoever we 
go, Or Whatever we undertake, we 
muſt conſider, how in that place, or 
that affair we ſhall be entertained : 
Will you go to the Baths ? conſider 
what you muſt there expect : One 
whoops, another puſhes, a third da- 
{hes water, a fourth ſteals a cloak ; 
if we have forcſcen, we ſhall but 
laugh 
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laugh at theſe inconveniences when 
they happen. We make an addrels 
to a great Perſon;expeCt beforehand 
that he will make us wait ; that 
when we would enter we ſhall be 
locked out, and find him ſo bufie as 
not to be ſpoke with, or when he 1s, 
that we ſhall be ſcorntully received, 
and we ſhall neither wonder nor be 

angry when all this ſhall happen. 
There 1s yet another thing that 
ſerves much for the moderation of 
offences ; which is, when we our 
ſelves excuſe the Perſon offending by 
a preſumption they might caſually 
commit them :. for example, 1t you 
call your ſervant, and he anſwer not, 
you muſt ſuppoſe, he did not hear 
you ; he hath not been where you 
commanded him, ſuppoſe he had not 
leifure and the like : but chietly in 
matters of injury , we ſhould ſerve 
our ſelves with the advantage they 
preſent : For injuries are like poy- 
ſonous plants ; of which none are {o 
malignant 
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malignant,which by allayes and pro- 
per application may not be made of 
wholeſome uſe. From injuries we 
have at the leaſt two kinds of advan- 
tage; one that we know the offen- 
ders to avoid them ; the other. that 
they. diſcover to us our own weak- 
neſs, where we are to be aſlanlted, 
that we may fortifie that place : in- 
ſomuch, that when you meet a Per- 
ſon that depraves you, he 1s to be 
concluded a malicious fellow unca- 
pable of truſt:then examine whether 
the report he blemiſhes you with all 
be true wholly or in part, and cor- 
rect that fault left you give occafion 
to another for the ſame or a worſe 
character. W hat fairer revenge can a 
man take of his Enemy, than to con- 
vert his injuries to his own advan- 
tage ? But the beſt protection, and 
ſecureſt Rampire we can have 
againſt ſuch accidents, is this deter- 
mination ; that we can receive no 
harm but by our ſclyes ; and that we 

are 
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are invulnerable whilſc our Reaſon 
ſtands in her true condition. And 
therefore let us fay with Socrates, 
Anitus and Melitus may put me to 
death, bnt they can never do me 
harm. Whoever 1s fortified againſt 
humane injuries, 1s ? 1 arr for ba- 
niſhment, which uſually happens to 
the: moſt vertuous by the injury of 
malevolent men : but fince it 1s a face 
of 11! with which Opinion ſtupifies - 
the mind, and helps to contract this 
acrimony of perturbation and ſor- 
row, let us conſider it apart, and ex- 
amine.jf it be {o troublelome at hand 
as it appears at diſtance. Who tells 
us, that weare born to liye only in 
one place ? what greater diſpleaſure 
can we receive than to beſo confin'd? 
. Seek throughout all the Cities of the 
world, number the Inhabitants, how 
many are Naturals of each place,and 
you will find, - that the greater part 
of men are voluntarily baniſhed 
their own clime. All the world is a 
- wile 
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wiſe mans Country, or rather no one 
ſpot of earth, any mans Heaven,whi- 
ther he aſpires,is his Country 3 only 
he takes a Pilgrimage here below, 
and ſtayes in Cities, and Provinces, 
as inan Inn; ten or twelve leagues 
of earth bound our fight ; but the 
face of the vaſt Heaven 1]luſtrated 
with ſo many beautiful ſtars, diſco- 
vers it ſelf wholly to us by a continu- 
ed revolution. Why ſhould wethen 
with ſo much reluctancy part with 
the little place of our birth ? it was 
in our Mothers choice, to lye-In elſe- 
where, and make us change our 
Country : therefore conſidering the 
chance of being born here, or there, 
the parting with this or that place 
ſhould not ſo much concern us. Poxz- 
pey perceiving the faint courages of 
his Romans at the battail of Pharſa- 
lia, who had their eyes and minds 
retreated to the walls of Rozze, be- 
wailing their houſes, and fighing, as 
1t baniſhed their Country 3 "o__ 

id 
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ſaid he, a good mans Country 1s the 
place of his liberty. Amntilizs made 
that appear to Sa, who being call- 
ed back from exile, would never re- 
turn to Roe, but had rather ſuffer 
the wildneſs and folitude of a ſtrange 
Iſland, than the face of a Tyrant in 
his native City. All Climats nouriſh 
men, all Lands bear them kindred ; 
for Nature hath allyed us All in 
Charity and blood. Every ſoil pro- 
duces friends to vertue, who con- 
tracts them of her ſelf. What have - 
we then to bewail in ſhifting our 
abode ? the ſame Heaven, the ſame 
Elements remain : by Baniſhment we 
loſe nothing, if the courage be pre- 
ſerved entire. If you could reſolve 
__ what I have pens for the 
elchewing thelc firſt Paſſions, it were 
enough ; and I ſhould not need a 
further diſcourſe to prepare you for 
the reſt : for if you never receive in- 
to you ſuch as take birth in the Con- 
cupiſcible, you ſhall never be m—_— 
| e 
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ed by ſuch as are formed in the Ira- 
ſcible part ; for as much as theſe, 
which are Hope and Deſpair, Fear 
and Anger, {well and move not in 
the Heart till after Deſire and Vex- 
ation are formed in us; As the firſt 
we mentioned take birth by the ap- 
plication of the object, and the Opi- 
nion we have, that it is favourable 
tous, or adverle ; ſo the ſecond de- 
rive from the conſideration, and dj- 
ligent ſearch the Soul makes for the 
means ſhe hath to obtain, or avoid 
what ſhe defires or ſhuns. It 1s no 
other than a motion as It were of the 
Soul out of her ſelf, made by the re- 
inforcement of the firſt Paſſion; and 
therefore like a fire, whichthe more 
It is kindled 1s the harder to be 
quenched : For they immediatel 
poſſeſs themſelves of the greate 
part of the Soul, and give a ſhrewd 
ſhock to her ſtrongeſt powers. Now 
to ſecure us, let us know the moſt 
troubleſome accidents by theit 

Names 
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Names and Liveries. For the firſt 
which is hope, ſweetly fanning our 
fond deſires, kindles m our minds - 
a fire full of thick ſmoak that choaks 
the underſtanding.,carrycs away our 
thoughts, hangs them in the cleuds, 
deprives us of judgement and makes 
us dream waking ; whiltt our hopes 
continue, we never part with our 
defires. On the contrary, when 
Deſpair is lodged within us, it doth 
ſo torment our minds with the Opi- 
nion that we cannot obtain what 
we deſire, that all muſt give place 
to it, and we mult loſe all the reſt 
for the love of that we think we 
ſhall never obtain. This is a Paſſi- 
on like that in little Children, who 
in pcett when one of their Shettle- 
cocks 1s taken away, throw the reſt 
in the fire : "Tis a Paſſton angry 
with her ſelf, and that from her ſelf 
exacts the pennance of her own mil- 
fortune. The way to ſecure us from 
ſuch Paſſions, is to ſubdue our de- 
fires 
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fires in their infancy if they be ill, 
not . to permit them to arrive at a 
greater pitch ; if good,to moderate 
and mould them into a ſweet and 
quiet aftection without expecting 
from the future a greater favour 
than the nature of the thing and the 
inconſtancy of Fortune will permit ; 
alwaies ballancing what we hope for 
| | with whatwe fear : for a wile man 
| | oughttolive no more in hope than 
"| fear; norput it into the power of 
Event, to take any thing from, or 
add any thing to his felicity. Net- 
ther ought a man to deſpair of any 
thing, as well becauſe his deſires 
ſhould be bounded by his power, as 
\ | becauſe the wage yg of things 
' | equally exalts the deſperate, and 
overthrows the hopeful. | 

For what concerns Fear, which 1s 
a violent alarm, that makes the 
Soul retire into, and war with her 
| Þ {elf}, that ſhe cannot ſee the means to 
| | avoidthe preſent Perill ; Tis a dan- 
| . 2 gerous 
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gerous Patlion, for beſides the ter- 
reur it brings, it ſeizes us with ſuch 
an aſtoniſhment as deprives us cf our 
diſcourſe, and even ſence it (elf; our 
eyes are open and ſec not 5 Men 
ſpeak tous, and we obſcrve not ; but 
would fy, and we cannot go It is 
indeed begot by a certain diſpoſition 
in Nature, but much advanced by 
the delicacy of Educatien : For not 
Laving from our youth been brought 
up to pains and labour, we appre- 
hend things without all reaſon. To 
arm our ſelves therefore againſt 
them, we muſt have recourſe to Pru- 
dence, by whoſe inſtruction we ſhall 
know the nature cf things, in-which 
we {hall finde nothing that ought to 
amaze us. Let us pull from them 
the vizard ct Opinion, and we ſhall 
diſcover Nature throughout pure 
and friendly to us, and withall inure 
our felves beforchand to what may 
terrifie us 3 preſent to our ſelves the 
moſt dreadful dangers into which 
; we 
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we may fall, and out cf a gayetie cf 
heart, ſometimes tempt hazards to 
c{lay our Courage. To forcrun mil- 
adventure, is to diſarm Fortune ; and 
tis much more caſte for us to reſiſt, 
when we aſlault her, than when we 
only defend ; for we have then le1- 
ſure to occoultre our ſelves, wc take 
our beſt advantage and provide for 
our retreat z whereas when ſhe-al- 
faults the ſurprizes and takes us in 
what poſture ſhe will. We muſt then 
in allaulting, learn to defend, and cf- 
ten give our ſelves falſe alarms, pro- 
pole to our ſelves the dangers many 
Great Perſons have run through ; 
and call to mind, how ſome have 
avoided the greateſt by a noble {e- 


 curity,when others have periſhed in 


the leaſt for want of reſolution. Put 
above all, we muſt diſpoſe our elves 
from the apprehention of Death, 
even when it preſents it ſelf ; for that 
is the common object that diſturbs 
the underſtanding , deprives us of 
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judgement , makes us abandon all 
oftice and duty , and forget our 
ſelves. O could we make this Con- 
queſt of our ſelves, Death it ſelf 
would not aſtoniſh us,and we ſhould 
then be happy ! In this encounter, 
eſpecially Opinion bandies with 
Reaſon to fright it from us with the 
Vizard of Death : and though there 
be but one death in this world, pre- 
ſents that One in infinite ſhapes to 
our Imagination. Death certainly 
hath nothing of formidable in it, but 
we have ſent forth cowardly and 
corrupt ſpies to diſcover it, who re- 
port not tous what they have ſeen, 
but what they have heard and fear : 
We rely upon the Vulgar inconfi- 
deration that delivers 1t inthe qua- 
lity of a great evil; and diſtruſt 
Philoſophy, which informs us thart it 
1s the door of life. Let us believe $0- 
grates and we ſhall no longer fear it ; 
Let us believe Cato, and we ſhall pre- 
yent it 5 Let us believe Arria the 
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wie of /Petxs dying to bear her huſ- 
band company,that their loves being 
united by fo / Cr and chaſt a tye, 
might ſutter no ſeparation, who after 
the firſt ſtab in her own boſcme, 
Pets, laid ſhe, it hurts me not, de- 
claring thereby to the true under- 
ſtander , that Death is no II, but 
the end of all theirs that dye. How 
ſhould it be ill ſince it is natural, or 
grievous ſince tis common ? The 
contempt of Death is the true and 
living Source of all worthy and ge- 
nerous a(tions; thence are derived 
the brave and free ſayings of Vertue, 
pronounced in the voyces of fo many 
honourable Perſons. 'Twas this ſpt- 
rit that poſleſled Demetrivs, when he 
anſwered Nero who threatned his 
death, Nature will do as much for 
thee. This was the ground work of 
the invincible reſolution of Helvid7- 
us Priſens againſt Veſpaſian - Veſpaſian 
commanded him to abſent himſelf 
from the Senate , who anſwered, 
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That it was 1n his power tocut him 
oft from the number of Senators ; 
but whilſt he continued one , he 
would appear in the Senate : He ſent 
kim then word, if he came, to hold 
his peace; Let no man then ſaid he, 
ask my opinion : I but ſayes the Em- 
pcrour, I muſt conſult him in Ho- 
nour; then replyed Helvidizs, I muſt 
anſwer in Conſcience : If thou doſt, 
I will put thee to death ; Why, an- 
{wered the other, did Iever tell you 
[ was immortal ? you may do what 
you will.and I will do what I ought ; 
it isin your power to make me dye, 
and in nune to dye conſtantly. A ge- 
nerous ſaying, and worthy the ears 
of all ſuch as are obliged to defend 
Juſtice and Reaſon againſt Violence 
and Oppreſſion! O lively Image of 
Conſtancy ! Thou art a brave and 
1]luſtrious example to all that ſhall 
ſucceed thee. Whoſoever ſhall ſet 
themſelves to imitate the lives of 
ſuch Perſons,ſhall never have a ors rt 
ur- 
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ſurprized with apprehenſion , but 
rather with an unconquered \pirit 
run through flames of fire to Vertue 
and Honour. But avoiding Fear we 
muſt take heed of falling into An- 
ger, which is oppoſite toit,and takes 
up the other extremity : For where- 
as Fear retires us into, Anger crowds 
us out of our ſelves, and ſecking 
means to repell the miſchance that 
threatens, or hath already attached 
us,makes the blood boil in the heart, 
and- raiſes furious vapours in the ' 
mind, which hud-wink and precipi- 
tate us to whatſoever may fatisfie the 
thirſt of vengeance. That which moſt 
tickles us in this Paſlion is the ſeem- 
10g Juſtice, and that it ſeems to ex- 
cule it felt by the malice of another. 
We ought not however to entertain 
it; for to commit the correction of 
an offence to Anger, were to puniſh 
Viceby it ſelf. Reaſon (which thould 
govern) will admit no ſuch officers 
as eXccute at their own licence with- 

out 
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out her authority : to her violence is 
improper, who will (like Nature)do 
all by the Compaſs : She conceives 
that fuch violent motions only pro- 
ceed from the imbecillity of ſuch as 
have them 3; who like children and 
_ old men, trip and run, when they 
think to walk. But you will fay, 
what ! ſhall Vertue ſee the inſolence 
of Vice without regret ? will you al- 
low her ſo little | wack , as not to 
dare to be angry at wicked men ? 
Vertue will entertain no undecent 
hberty 3 ſhe muft not be valiant 
againſt her ſelf, nor kindle her own 
aftiiction at anothers Vice. A wiſe- 
man ought as well to ſupport the in- 
juries of wicked men without An- 
ger, as their Proſperity without En- 
vy : He muſt ſuffer the temerity of 
inconſiderate men , with the ſame 
Patience that a Phyſitian doth the 
myjurites of a Phrenetick Patient. 
Fhere is no greater, nor more pro- 
fitable wiſdome, than toendure _ 
| tners 
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thers folly : For otherwiſe by. not 
enduring it in others, we make it our 
own : firſt, we loſe our judgement, 
then offend our ſelves , and ſtimu- 
lated with choler, are thrown head- 
long into the Ill we ſhun. This Paſ- 
ſion properly reſembles great ruines, 
which frck themſelves upon that 
which arreſts their fall : ſhe ſo impe- 
tuouſly deſires anothers harm, that 
ſhe neglects the evaſion of her own, 
and beſide that ſhe is raſh, is uſually 
unjuſt ; for to ſpeak truth, Injury 
and Revenge are no other, than the 
ſame fin under diverſe excuſes : they 
both have the ſame end which 1s an- . 
others harm. Let us then carefully 
obſtruct its paſlage into the Soul ; 
and to that purpoſe, ſo foon as any 
thing pigues us, give our ſelves let- 
ſure to pauſe : for, if we can once 
diſcover, we ſhall eaſily ſtop the pro- 
greſs of this fever of the mind : Let 
us conſider the indecency of wrath- 
ful actions z and on the com 

ow 
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how graceful ſweetneſs and clemen- 
Cy are ; as pleaſing to others, as pro- 
fitable to our ſelves : They are the 
Lovers that Court, and attract unto 
us the hearts and inclinations of 
mankind. Let us accuſtom our ſelves 
to forgive all the world; and (leaſt 
the quality of the offence detain us) 
take it for granted, that the greater 
the injury 1s, the more worthy to be 
pardoned ; and that the juſter ven- 
gance 1s, the more Jaudable is Cle- 
mency. But thoſe whom fortune 
hath ſcated in a more eminent degree 
of honour, ought eſpecially to pre- 
ſerve their inclinations entire and 
tempcrate; for as their actions are 
mere* 1mportant, their faults are 
harder torepair : The Heavens pre- 
ſent them every day an Example, 
and teach them to avoid precipitati- 
on by Saturn, who though the high- 
c{t of all the Planets, is the {ſoweſt 
of motion : They ſay tooof Jupiter 


that he can of himſclf dart favoura- 
| ble 
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ble and propitious bolts, but muſt 
have the Counſel &aſliſtance of the 
twelve gods when he would throw 
thole of danger and vengeance. 
Tisa great accompt, that the great- 
et of the gods, who of himſclf can 
benefit the whole world,can deſtroy - 
none without folenm deliberation : 
The wiſdom of Japiter himſelf is fo 
wary of miſtake, that when there 1s 
a debate of vengeance, he mult call a 
Council to ſtay his arm. When 
then we feel our ſelves agitated 
with this Paſlton, let us have re- 
courſe to our friends, and mature 
our anger by their determination 
for whilſt we are tranſported, we do 
nothing to purpcſe : Reaſon is ofno 
more uſe to us in our Paſſions, than 
wings toa bird that 1s caught by the 
feet. Whercfore, if we would ren- 
der the Soul capable of good and 
laudable actions, we mult lift her 
from earth into a peaccable and 
tranquil condition 3 we muſt con- 


duct 
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du&t her toa diſpoſition, like that of 
the upper Region which is never ob- 
ſcured by clouds, nor ſhaken by 
thunder,but in a perpetual ſerenity : 
ſhe muſt not be darkned by ſorrow. 
nor hurried by wrath ; and when 
ſhe 1s once ſettled in this Eſtate, 
'twill be very eafie to conveigh her 
other actions to their proper end, 
for then ſhe traces Nature ſtep by 
ſtep, and allies her ſelf by a " Soc 
and temperate affe&tion to the other 
parts of the world, of which man is 
as it were the knot that unites Cele- 
ſtial and Terreſtrial things. The 
cfiects of this temperate aftcCtion of 
mans toward the other things of the 
world are called Offices, that is to 
ſay, the duty. and the manner how 
in this duty he ought to behave 
himſelf. To govern which duty, 
and to inform us of its uſe, we can 
have no bettcr a Miſtreſs, than Na- 
ture her ſelf, who hath eſtabliſhed 
a diſpoſition, and an order through- 

out 
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out by which ſhe hath ſubjected 
things to one another,chaining them 
together by the links of the reſpe&t 
they owe to her,which ſhe hath gra- 
ven in the forcheads of every of 
them as Princes , their faces upon 
coin to diſtinguiſh the title and law 
they ought to be of. Let us then 
inevery thing conſider the Order of 
Nature, and we ſhall preſently know 
its eſtimation for how muck we 
- ought to take it, and what we ought 
to return, 

Good being the Object of the will 
of man, where it is moſt pure, and 
moſt entire , ought to be of the 
greateſt value. The chiefeſt then, 
and moſt firm affection ought to be 
that which knits him to the Author 
and Principal of all Good. This 
affection i Piety, by which man re- 
unites, and conſolidates himſelf to 
his firſt cauſe as to his root, in 
which, whilſt he continues firm and 
fixed he preſerves his Ho 

| ns 
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and on the contrary dyes and wi- 
thers when he quits it 3 the chief ef- 
fect of Piety is to teach our ſelves to 
know God : for from the knowledge 
of things proceeds the honour we 
attribute to them. We muſt firſt 


then believe him to be, that by his 


Power , Bounty and Wiſdome he 
created the world, and governs it by 
the fame 5 that his Providence 
watcheth over all , even the leaſt 
things : That all things he hath ſent 
us, are for our good, and that our 11! 
proceeds from our ſelves ; for if we 
call the fortune he ſends us, ill, we 
blaſphem againſt him ; becauſe we 
naturally honour ſuch as do us good, 
and hate ſuch as do us harm, We 


muſt then reſolve to obey him, | 


and thankfully receive whatſoever 
comes from his hand. His know- 
ledge being moſt perfect, his power 
moſr immenſe, and his will moſt cha- 
ritable, how can we but conclude, 
that ke will ſend us nothing but 

what 
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what tends to our good ? Moreover, 
whereas we ſometimes comprehend 
not the conſequent benefits of what 
he ſends us, we ought ever to hope 
and conceive, that as the Phrſitian 
oft doth things for the bodies 
health, which at the firſt may ſeem 
harth (as when he pricks the eye to 
recover the Patients ſight) ſo God in 
the conduct of our lives reſtores us 
by means that appear troubleſome 
and hurtful,and often penetrates the 
heart with ſtabbing aftiictions, there- 
by to enlighten the mind with the 
radiance of his glory. Under this 
aſſurance we ought to commit and 
ſubmit our ſelves unto him ; alwaies 
acknowledging , that we come not 
| intothis world to command, but to 
obey, having here. found the Laws 
already eſtabliſhed , by which wc 
ought to live ; and therefore 


we ſhould alwayes have in our * 


mouths, as a Rule of wiſe obedi- 


ence to the Ordinances of God , 
G theſe 
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theſe excellent verſes of Cleanthes : 


My God, condut me in thy ordered 


Way, 
"Te follow Thee + leaſt from a bleſs d 
Eſtate 
Fawning temptations draw my mind 

ray | 
Ta loſe, what I may win, purſuing that. 


For \hat remains, we muſt neither 
addreſs our yows or prayers for the 
impetration of any thing he hath 
not 'ordained. For to ask a thing 
againſt his Providence, were to cor- 
rupt the Judge and Governour of 
the World. The moſt acceptable 
prayer we can make to him, and the 
moſt profitable for our ſelves, is, that 
he will pleaſe to contain our affecti- 
ons pure and holy, and ſo govern 
the will, that it ever addreſs it ſelf 
to Good : the Sacrifice he expects 
from us, 1s an innocent life : He de- 
lires not our goods, but that we 

ſhould 
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ſhould render our ſelves worthy of - 
His. There isno offering ſo-mean, 
' which to him 1s not acceptable if 
preſented by hands pure and inno- 
cent 3 nor noſo rich or ſumptuous 
Sacrifice which will not offend him, 
if it come from polluted and con- 
taminated hands. 4po/o being aſked 
bow he was pleaſed with the Sacri- 
fice of an hundred Oxen., made an- 
lwer; - 


Of Hermion T lik'd the Corn, 
Though Offer d in a homely Urn. 


As if he had ſaid, The wiſe man is 
the only true Sacrificer of the great 
God, whoſe Spirit is his Temple, 
whoſe Soul his Image, whoſe affecti- 
ons his Offering, whoſe greateſt and 
moſt ſolemn Sacrifice is his Imita- 
tion: not that you are not to ob- 
ſerve the ancient Ceremonies of 
your Country with a decent mo- 


deration, void of excels or avarice 5 
& 2 bur 
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but. that you muſt perform them 
with this opinion; that God will be 
obſ{crvcd by the Spirit : And there- 
tore we ſay, to conclude this dit- 
courſe, that the holyeſt manner, by 
which we can honour and ſerve him, 
is, that aſter we have ſet him forth 
with all the titles, and moſt magni- 
ficent Eulogies we can imagine, we 
conſtantly believe, and publickly 
confeſs, that.we have as yet preſent- 
ed him nothing worthy of him, but 
that the defect is in our own 1mpo- 
tence and infirmity, which can aim 
at nothing of more dignity. Upon 
the honour we owe to God, depends 
the Opinion we ought to have that 
he 1s preſent at all our actions, whe- 
ther we be proſtrate before him, or 
in converſation among men ; where- 
fore we ought to ſpeak to him as in 
the hearing of men, and live with 
men as 1n the ſight of God. But we 
| ſhould (above all) be very religious, 
when we atteſt him to the witneſs 
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oa truth: For the obſervation of an 
Oath, is the chicfcſt part of Picty. 
An Oath is no other than the 1mage 
of this univerſal Law, flowing from 
the bounty of God, to hold all the. 
parts of the world in their place, and 
preſerve them what they ought to 
be : 'Tisa band that tycs men toge- 
-ther by coruſcnt ; 'tis the Guardian 
of Conſtancy and Truth; 'tis as tt 
were the knot of civil Society, which 
is locked and {hut by the reverence 
of the Almightics Sacred Name who 
overlooks the actions of Mankind. 
It were (indeed ) better (if you 
could by the teſtimony of a pure 
and holy life,” win ſo much belick, 
that your own word might allure 
them with whom you have. to do) 
to ſparcan Oath : but if you canaot 
avoid it, take heed you uſe it ſober- 
ly, and as ſeldom as you can ; for 
the frequent uſe of any thing what- 
ever begets miſprifion : But cſpeci- 
ally take bod you uſe it for no 

other 
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other end, than the aflertion of a 
Truth, repreſenting to your ſelves, 
that God is ſeated above. Protector 
of Faithful, and Avenger of perjur- 
ed men, Now from the honour due 
to God the firſt mover, we muſt de- 
ſcend to that of the heavenly po- 
wers by him conſtituted for the go- 
vernment of the world, in which we 
muſt acknowledge an excellence 
and conſtancy in Vertue ;. in their 
perfection, admire the greatneſs of 
their Creator ; and rcſpect their 
function, as an imployment for the 
conſcrvation and protection of men, 
Thence we deicend to the reverence 
we owe to them, by whoſe means 
(as by Channels iclected by God for 
that purpoſe) we 1tjue into the 
world. In which firſt Sally, we firſt 
mcct our Native Country, which 
undcra fictitious name,comprehcnds 
a true and natural Charity ; and to 
it we rcaſonably owe more affection 
than to all other things in this lower 

world, 
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world, as ſhe impales the reſt we 
love, and cheriſh ; and which ſtand 
firm in her preſervation, and on the 
contrary with her muſt neceſtarily 
periſh. From this generous afte- 
ction, ſo many eminent actions have 
taken birth, of ſuch Heroes as have 
gloriouſly expoſed their lives for 
the preſcrvation of their Country, 
forgot thcir private injuries , for 
fear of revenging them at the pub- 
lick expence, and undcrtaken a vo- 
luntary and miſcrable life for the 
peace and repole of their native 
ſoil. You mult thendaily repreſent 
to your ſelves,that this Clime,which 
hath produced and nouriſhed you, 
claims fram you in return the Laws 
of Picty, exadts from you the duty 
of good and faithful Citizens, and 
conjurcs you to all this, by the place 
of your birth, by the Laws of your 
City, by the faith of civil Socicty, 
and by the ſafety of your Fathers, 


Childrcn, Fricnds and Scelves. You 
G 4 muſt 
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muſt then be more ſolicitous of your 
Country than of! the world betide, 
never to prefer your particular in- 
tereſt to her Good, nor repell upon 
her the dangers that only threaten 
you. Your Country thus ſerved, 
Parents ſucceed inthe claim of Du- 
ty : For God having choſen by their 
means to diſtribute life, and in ſome 
meaſure rendred them Partners of 
his Vertue, will alſo that they ſhare 
a proportion in his Honour : If God 
have beſtowed them wile and ver- 
tuous, we ought to eſteem them as 
Gods upon carth, not only appoint- 
ed for the work of life, but alſo to 
bleſs that life to us by good educati- 
on and grave inſtruction , 1t other- 
wile they be perverſe and wicked, 
they are notwithſtanding our Pa- 
rents 3 we ought to bearitz and as 
rhey carry that name. ſerve and aſſiſt 
them with what we only hold of 
them,that is to ſay,with our Perſons, 
Goods and Lives, This performed, 


we 
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we do homage to Nature, and ac- 
knowledge her bounty. From our 
Parents we deſcend to our Children; 
towards whom, although the affe- 
Ction be not ſo ceremonious, tis not- 
withſtanding of the ſame or a great- 
er tenderneſs. For God having dil- 
poſed us together as it were upona 
guard in the world, it appears that 
before we go hence, we ought to de- 
pute other Miniſters of this Sove- 
raign Power in our place to fcrve 
him-in this Common Temple. The 
birth of Children is but ours 1n part; 
there are many other things contri- 
bute to it, but their nature and pre- 
cept is all our own; which we owe 
to God, ro whom we preſent them 3 
to our Country, for whole ſeryice 
they were born; and to our ſelyes, 
who from their good manners, are 
to expect the ſupport and comfort of 
our old age. We ought then dili- 
gently to watch for them, and as 
much as in us lies folicite their future 


good. 
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good. After Children,follow Wives, 
who united to us by the Law, and 
entring Society with us under the 
great endearment of the Poſterity 
they bring, have an eminent and 
legitimate ſhare inour affection : In 
their friendſhip we ſweeten the ad- 
verſities of this life : by their cares 
we leſlen our own, and repoſe under 
their diligence. We mult therefore 
return them a reſpect fit to entertain 
and nouriſh the reſpect they bring, 
and value their good and their 
peace as perſons who are part of our 
ſelves. But eſpecially, we ought to 
aſſure them that that reſpect and ho- 
nour R_—_ not from any pride 
we take in their youth and beauty 
(leaſt that exalt them to fiercencls, 
and leaſt the fires of our own attecti- 
ons lighted at ſuch fading things, too 
ſoon burn out) but rather from the 
expectation we have of their fidelity, 
chaſt manners, and vertuous care of 


our common Children : and to eſta- 
blith 
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bliſh their aflurance , let us ſhew 
them that we will admit no ſeparate 
intereſt of goods, thoughts or atfe- 
Ctions ; for in this communion, good- 
will and friendſhip have their en- 
creaſe; which on the contrary, are 
diſperſed and loſt in the divertity of 
inclinations and deſigns. This atte- 
Ction paſles from our Wives to our 
Kindred, to whom Nature | hath 
ally'd us, and conveyed with the 
blood a ſecret inclination, and good 
will towards the Perſons derived 
from the ſame ſtem; and as they are 
nearer, this attection is more hvely, 
and obliges us to more vigilant en- 
deavours of ſervice. To obferve then 
in this (as in all other things) the 
order Nature hath propoſed as the 
chict ornament of all her works, we 
muſt dilcoyer the atiection we owe 
to our Kindred according to their 
place, and-as they are neareſt in 
blood, render them all tne offices of 
aſſiſtance and ſervice we poſlibly 

Calle 
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can. T hus far Nature with her own 
hand guides our afteCtions : we muſt 
now come to the motion vertue gives 
them, who allies us in Friendſhip 
with wiſe and vertuous perſons : and ' 
of all the goods that civil Society be- 
gets, there is none we ought more 
to cheriſh and efreem, than the 
friendſhip of honeſt men, as the baſis 
and pillar of our felicity. Tis that 
friendſhip that ſweetens what is bit- 
ter, and ſeaſons what is ſweet, that 
teaches whom in proſpefity to 
oblige, with whom to rejoyce in 
our good fortune, who in our affi1- 
Ction are fit to comfort and relieve 
us, in our Youth to teach and in- 
ſtruct us, in our old age to ſupport 
.us, and who in our flouriſhing age of 
man are fit to ſecond and afhiſt us. 
As the profeſſion of this friendſhip 
1s pretious, ſo ought we to make uſe 
of our Prudence in acquiring 1t , 
ſuch as it ought to be : And firſt, 
amongſt men we muſt feck out the 

moſt 
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moſt worthy ; love and honour 
them as given by God himſelf to 
engage with us 1n the ſociety of good 
and Jaudable actions. We ought to 
contract them by honeſt opportuni- 
ties, and once acquired to preſerve 
them to us by induſtrious Offices : 
for all Creatures, and principally 
men are born with an inclination to 
love: whatever 1s advantageous to 
them. The vertuous man notwith- 
ſranding, proportions not this bene- 


fir by the abundance of -what we 


call Goods and Riches, but by the 
advantage he receives by his 
Friends, of advancing himlelf in 
vertuous qualities : ws if it ſo hap- 
pen, that we have any conteſt with 
our Friends in a ſhare of Goods, 
Honours, or the like, we ever ought 
to give place to them, ſince all theſe 
carinever be better. imployed than 
in the acquiſition of Friends. And 


there is only one excuſe for our 
withdrawing from them, which 1s... 


when 
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when they abandon Reaſon and 
Philoſophy that unites us m that 
correſpondence : And when we do 
quit them, we muſt doit with all 
modeſty, not theretore becoming 
their enemies 5 but ſincerely rip 
without tearing, and without blam- 
ing their actions or opinions, ſeek all 
' meansto reſtore them by Reaſon, to 
their deſerted duty, fighting them 
with arguments, which are the fa- 
cred arms of friendſhip ; and though 
we loſc all hope ſo to reclaim them, 
we ought , notwithſtanding, never 
to become their enemies ; for though 
the good man forſake his friends 
when they torſake their vertue, and 
renounce his familiarity, and former 
intimacy, he nevertheleſs retains for 
them the charitable affection which 
ought to be among men, which ob- 
liges him to with them well ; imi- 
tating the bounty of God, who loves 
the good, and yet hates not the 
wicked : And tis a common Pro- 

verb, 
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verb, The Good man hath no ene- 
mies, for he hates no man. 

Theſe are the degrees betwixt 
Man and the things that are with- 
out him. But becauſe it oft falls 
out, that they draw us to diverſe 
ends, and conſequently hold us 
ſuſpended in doubt and anxiety ; we 
muſt eſtabliſh our ſelves a Rule, by 
which we mult ever prefer the firſt 
to the laſt. An Oath ought to be 
dear unto us, but we had better vio- 
late an Oath, than offend God by 
obſerving it. Our Parents ought 
to be had in high reverence; but if 
their wills be contrary to Right rea- 
ſon, and to that which God hath put 
into us for our better government, 


we ought rather to abandon them 


than God and Reaſon ; Our Kindred 
ſhould be dear to us ; but it our 
Kindred would provoke us to things 
hurtful to our Parents, we muſt not 
conſent with them. Our friends 
have a great power over us, but after 


Our 
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our Wives and Children. There 
are indeed certain particular offices 
which we owe to perſons of leſs in- 
tereſt. rather than toothers ; to our 
Neighbours than our Friends, to our 
Friends than Kindred : but it 1s or- 
dinarily in matters of little conſe- 
uence, and where civil ſociety 
Ce uſurps upon Nature, for 

the common neceſſity of Man. 
I have thus far repreſented to you 
the reſpect that man owes to things 


that are without him : it 1s now + 


time to make him deſcend into him- 
ſelf, and into himſelf to retire his 
affections, as lines to their Center, 
The wiſe man no- doubt payes a 
great reſpect to himſelf; and though 
it be only diſcovered to his own 
thoughts, he is nevertheleſs yery 
wary of doing, or ſaying any unbe- 
coming thing. For right Reaſon 
(which ought to {way his actions) 1s 
to him the fame with the ſevereſt 
Judge, and the moſt rigid Cenfurer, 

We 
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We muſt then be very circumſpect, 
as well in rpm as in private; ſo 
to compole {our actions as not to 
bluſh at them 3 and that Nature 
(according to whole rule we ought 
to pres | our ſelves) be not v1o- 
| lated. Nature hath given us a body 
asa neceſlary inſtrument of life ; we 
muſt be careful of this body ; but 
only careful as of a thing under the 
tuition of the mind, to which it owes 
a regard and not a ſervice 3; and 
ought to entertain it as a Prince, 
not a Tyrant ; to nouriſh, not to 
make it fat ; and to ſhew that it lives 
not for it , but cannot here below 
ſubſiſt without it. 'Tis no little ad- 
dreſs to an Artificer, that he knows 
how to prepare his tools ; nor no 
little advantage to a Philoſopher, 
that he can ſo order his body, asto 
make 1t a fit inſtrument tothe exer- 
cile of vertue. The Body is to be 
preſerved inan eſtate of health two 
wayes ; by moderate diet, and ſea- 


{onable 
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ſonable exerciſe : for the nature of 
ſublunary things is fo gliding, that if 
we continually repair not what time 
conſumes , by little and little the 
waſte to nothing:we muſt then affiſt, 
and ſupport the body by the uſe of 
food ;. and yet ſo, as the exceſs ren- 
der it not droufie, and indiſpoſed to 
contemplation 5 nor the two {lender 
diet, weak and languiſhing ; that 
neither Luxury ſoften it, nor negli- 
gence pollute it. Exerciſe follows 
nouriſhment, though they ſeem to 
follow and wheel about one ano- 
ther; for weexercite and eat; eat 
and exerciſe ;- the one to prepare us 
for meat, the other to awake Na- 
ture, and keep the bodies part in 
motion ; and we ſhould ſo uſe them, 
that the body may be the better,and 
the mind never the worſe. We muſt 
not follow the exerciſe of wraſtlers, 
and the like which are incumbred 
' with meaſures, and obſervations. and 
of no other ule than to preſerve the 
body 
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body in breath, debilitating the Soul 


and robbing her of her true and na- 
tural motions; the ſearch of exer- 
ciſe for the body, is unworthy a 
man, ſince in all places he may ftinde 
as much as 1s neceſlary for health. 
The Body thus nouriſhed and exer- 
ciſed, is ealily modelled to civil and - 
becoming actions 3 to which we 
ought to have a regard, and endea- 
vour, that our looks and motions 
may by a calm gravity diſcover a 
tranquillity in the mind, We muſt 
by no means praCtice affefted looks 
and geſtures; neither to ſimper like 
a wanton, nor contract the brows 
like a Philoſopher ; for as a ſweet 
compolednels renders a man venera- 
ble, ſo proud and forced auſterity 
renders him ridiculous, and trouble- 
ſome. Now, ſince Speech is the In- 
terpreter of Looks, we ought with 
all diſcreet care to govern and mo- 
derate that ; and the beſt precept, 
we have for that purpole 1s {ilence. 

+ : To 
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To know how to be filent, is a great 
advantage to ſpeaking well; and to 
ſpeak well and much, is not the 
maſtery of one and the ſame man. 
Silence is the parent of diſcowmſe,and 
the Fountain of Reafon, and on the 
contrary much ſpeaking commits 
many faults. They that look at any 
thing curioutly, ſhut one eye, and 
twinckle with the other. to fit and 
re-enforce their ſight; which teaches 
us that the ſence being darted out- 
ward, by ſpreading,becomes weaker 
and leſs; fo the mind thrown out in 
words, ſcattered , and ſtrewcd in 
much conference loſes its force and 
vertue ; and on the contrary being 


bridled, recollects, reinforces, and 


fits it {elf with Prudence and Wil 
dome. The uſe of ſpeech ougp:it 
upon occaſion to be imployed for t 1e 
le of Truth 3 to bear its 
Torch that it may be ſeen ; and on 
the contrary, to diſcover and con- 
fute what is falſe ; to praiſe what 1s 

good, 
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good, and to blame what is1]]. Net- 
ther muſt it be carried on with ve- 
hemenceor contention, for they dif- 
cover Paſſion : , Neither imployed 
about what is done at the publick 
place, or upon the Theater, for that 
diſcovers a great and unprofitable 
leiſure : Neither is it hanſome to re- 
peat your own actions, or the for- 
tunes you have run through, for that 
diſcovers Vanity 3 others take leſs 
Pleaſure in hearing, than you in 
telling them : and to ſpeak of ano- 
ther mans is a {lippery path ; fince 
it often falls out, that you either 
commend them without reaſon, or 
diſpraiſe them without juſtice. But 
above all, take heed of fleering 
Drollery, for that favours too much 
of the Bufioon,and leſlens our eſteem 
with prudent men : and beſides that 
ſuch jeſtings are commonly mixed 
with ſcurrilous words (which all 
onght to avoid.) The licence of 
immodeſt language ſucceeds in et- 

: H 3 fects 
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fects of the ſame Nature. Your diſ- 
courſe, if it were poſſible, ſhould al- 
wayes benefit the Hearers, be full of 
good and wiſe Counſels , ſerve to 
guide ſuch as go aſtray, to Vertue, 
and turn them from Vice. You muſt 
in common diſcourſe, avoid tender 
and ſubtle Queſtions ; they are Cre- 
vices, of which, more are to be 
picked out than to be eaten ; their 
concluſion is noiſe 5 and it often 
happens with thoſe that love Con- 
troverſie, as with ill ſtomacks which 
ſpue up what they cannot digeſt. As 
wedelire to be heard when we ſpeak 
our ſelves, ſo we ought to attend 
others when they ſpeak, without in- 
terruption. Some there are who 
conſent toevery thing another ſayes, 
and ſome that contradit whatever 1s 


faid ; of which kind, the one is ſer- 
vile, the other indiſcreet : We ought 
to yeild to what is cyidently true; to 
deny what is evidently falſe ; and in 
doubtful things to ſuſpend our 


judge- 
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judgement, till we have found ſome 

reaton to aſlure us. | 
Since language and behaviour are 
commonly formed by Cuſtom and 
Imitation , we ſhould not mix our 
ſelves with people, nor frequent 
Theaters and Publick places, Feaſts, 
and Balls, for a man contracts much 
of the Vulgar in all theſe places : bur 
if we be obliged in honour to be 
there, we muſt ever have the mind 
ſo fortified, that nothing eſcape our 
reſolution, which is to be governed 
as | before have told you. And the 
better 1o to fortifie us, we mult call 
to mind the example of wiſe men z 
Think how a Socrates or a Zeno 
would have behaved himſelf in our 
place, and their Vertue will prompt 
us with Examples of well doing. The 
moſt profitable inſtruction that Phi- 
lolophy can *preſcribe to all your 
actions, is, that you carefully exa- 
mine what ought to be the Progreſs, 
and the iſſue of what you under- 
H 4 , take, 
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take, and to meaſure the proportion 
betwixt your power and purpoſe. He 
that wiſely deliberates with himſelf, 
arrives at his intended port ; but he 
that lives without Counſel. reſembles 
a thing floating upon a river, which 
goes not, but 1s carried, and finall 
arrives at the Sea, that is to ſay,a __ 
and turbulent incertitude. In all our 
enterprizes, then let us have a fore- 
ſight to what-may be the end, confi- 
der the means we haveto atchieve 
that end, and prevent by expeCtati- 
on, whatever accident may happen. 
Will you offer your ſelves at the 
Olympick games? Conſider firſt the 
trouble, that you mult live by rule, 
only eat ſuch meats, at ſuch hours, 
inure your ſelves to heat, and cold, 
anoint, and powder, enter the liſts, 
be hurt ; it may be overcome and 
diſgraced ; having foreſcen all theſe 
inconveniences,confider your bodies 
conſtitution what you can bear, and 
as you find your ſelves fit, engage. 
; Will 
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Will you profeſs Philoſophy ! .you 
muſt then remember, that you are to 
ſuffer much, deny your ſelves many 
delights, and with mach patience 
ſubmit to the ſcorn and reproach of 
all the world. If you have the cou- 
rage to endure all this, undertake it ; 
which once undertaken, you are to 
perſevere, and purſue your refoluti- 
on, as an inviolable Law. For be- 
ſide that the mutability in deſign 
renders the mind waving, and un- 
certain, it moreover renders our 
Perſons ridiculous 3 whereas Con- 
{ſtancy makes us the admiration,even 
of them who were our firſt deſpiſers. 
Be not therefore aſtoniſhed at the 
judgement others make of your aCti- 
ons 3 but have a care they be ſuch as 
they ought 3; neither trouble your 
ſelves to conceal them from ſuch as 
they do not pleaſe : if they beill, you 
ought not do it; and if they be good, 
they are the more aſſured by ein 
the better known : Not that I ow 
ave 
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have you affect to be ſeen in well 
doing and proclaim your vertue, like 
thoſe who run to embrace publick 
Statues for a private refuge : as co- 
lours glitter tothe light, yet go not 
to feek the Sun, but rather | keep 
themſelves prepared to receive his 
light when he fhines ; fo vertue 
ought not to ſeek glory, but tomake 
her ſelf fit to receive it from the 
teſtimonies of thoſe who ſincerely 
judge of her merit. He that 1s in 
love with Praiſe and Oſtentation, 
quits his obedience to Reaſon, for 
that of Opinion; for he chooſes ra- 
ther to pleaſe another, than himſelf. 
Nothing ſo much advances the 
ſucceſs of any enterprize.asa preſent 
uſe of occaſion. Time carries with 
him certain moments which are the 
ſeaſons of buſineſs ; if you loſe them, 
ou labour remains without fruit : 
ut if to an opportunity well taken 
you ad diligence, you ſhall rarely fail 


of a proſperous iſſue : and therefore, 
what- 
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whatever is naturally deliberated, 
muſt be diligently executed,without 
procraſtination, or leaving that for 
to morrow which may be done to 
day. But whatever we do, with 
whatever prudence we undertake it, 
whatever occaſion we chooſe, or 
with whatever diligence we purſue, 
we muſt know.that notwithſtanding 
all this, Fortune hath a great ſhare 
inthe Event. We are only Maſters 
of our own councils and inclinations, 
all the reſt .have another depen- 
dance. All that we can therefore 
do, is to attempt with prudence, 
purſue with hope, and ſupport inter- 
vening accidents with Patience. If 
good enterprizes have 11] ſucceſs, the 
Perſian Commanders anſwer will 
ſerve to excuſe unfortunate wiſe 
men; who being asked, why (He be- 
ing ſowile and valiant,his affairs had 
no better ſucceſs ? Becauſe (faid he) 
my affairs depend upon my own 
Councik, bur the ſucceſs upon the 

King 
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King and Fortune. It is enough that 
we ſecure what is meerly our own 
work ; that we undertake nothing . 
but to a good end, and only purſue 
it by honeſt means. 

Thefe are the chief rules, by 
which the Stoick thinks he ſhould 
govern this life. But finee Laws 
without judgement are unprofitable, 
and as dead words; we mult to be - 
the better for them, ſhut up every 
of our daies with an examination 
and cenſure of our ations ; ſift them 
every night to find out which are 
conformable to the rules I have pro- 
poſed ; plaining them,to find where 
they are rough, ſplit, or crooked, 
and to cloſe and ſmooth them to 
right Reaſon. If we find all things 
well and conform to theſe ſacred 
Laws, we ſhall feel a ſecret joy in the 
Soul, which we gather as the ſweet 
fruits of our innocence. This (in 
my opinion ) will be the moſt har- 
monious , and the moſt acceptable 

noCturnal 
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nocturnal Hymn we can fing to Al- 
mighty God, whol believe, receives 
| no greater fatisfaCtion in this lower 
world, than to ſee men (his deareſt, 
and moſt pretious work ) preſerve 
the beauty and perfection of his 
Creation. But ſince the Nature of 
things created, by its infirmity 1s apt 
toſutter that good (with which God 
hath been pleaſed to endow them at 
their birth) daily to periſh, and con- 
ſume of it ſelf (were it not continu- 
ally repaired, and ſuſtained by the 
ordinary flux of his bounty poured 
upon us, and that therefore our own 
force were inſufficient of it- ſelf to 
preſerve in us this Perfection) let us 
add to this firſt Canticle, an Epode 
and Sacred Charm to invoke his di- 
vine favour ; and in that manner 
finiſh every day of this lite, and now 
this preſent Ry ; 

O only Good, only wife and Om- 
nipotent God! who haſt given us 
underſtanding to govern the —_ 

O 
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of this mortal life, make that life 
know and love the Excellence with 
which it is adorned ; and fo affiſt it. 
that when it ſhall come to give mo- 
tion to the powers of the Soul,it may 
find the Members, and the Sences 
purged from all Paſſions, and ready 
to obey. Draw from our mindes 
Eye the Cloudy Curtain of Luſt and 
Tgnorance, that our Reaſon being - 
illuminated by the radiance of thy 
divine Truth, may addreſs us to- 
wards that which truly is, and ever 
ſhall be our eternal Good. | 


FINTIS. 


